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ARKANSAS. 


eers. When the last census was taken, the population of Arkan- 


Arkansas is, as our engraving beneath represents, a frontier | sas was 209,897. Arkansas has 362 churches, mostly of the Bap- 


State. The wild Indian yet occupies her borders, and emigrant 


trains are seen traversing her prairies, with their attendant hun- | 


ters and guards. A story, based upon the adventures of the train 
seen in the engraving, will be found on page 211. But although 
Arkansas is one of the “ new States,” not having been admitted 
into the Union until 1836, her territory was visited at an early 
period of our national history by European explorers. The gal- 
lant De Soto, with his Spanish gold hunters, and the energetic 
La Salle, with his French traders, visited Arkansas. French col- 
onies sprang up along the river Mississippi, bat the interior was 
not colonized until the older States sent forth their stalwort pion- 


tist and Methodist persuasions. In 1840 she had no college, 
8 academies and 113 primary schools, but in 1850 she could boast 
3 colleges, 90 academies, and 353 primary schools, showing that 
her citizens are aware of the necessity of education. She has six 
weekly newspapers and three published semi-weekly. Agricul- 
ture is the prominent occupation in Arkansas. Her live stock, in 
1850, was valued at $6,647,969; and she produced 8,893,939 
bushels of Indian corn; 218,936 pounds of tobacco; 65,344 bales 
of cotton, weighing 400 pounds each ; nearly one million bushels 
of potatoes, and grains in like proportion. Over two thirds of 
her male population are farmers, and the census shows but one 


| bank>r, one bool binder and one musician. 


There were 449 phy- 
sicians, 224 lawyers, 105 saddlers, 94 printers and 4 editors. Lit- 
erature has not as yet made much progress in Arkansas; but she 


| can boast of Albert Pike, who, though not born within her borders, 


| claimed. 


yet has identified himself with her progress. His Hymns to the 
gods of Greece have met with high favor in Europe, and he has 
won equal fame as a poet, a soldier, a lawyer and a true friend of 
all good fellows. Tue future destiny of Arkansas, it is safe to 
predict, will be a brilliant one. Her forests are fast falling before 
the sturdy settlers, and soon the unbroken wilderness will be re- 
“Westward the star of empire takes its way ;” and 
Arkansas, ere the close of the present century, will be the very 
heart of our republic. 


? 
— 
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SECRETS OF THE CELLS: 


LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY RFV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


[conTinvED.] 


NUMBER FIVE. 


FIRST CONGREGATION—RESULT. 


My object in writing out and publishing my diary, is not so 
much to gratify mere curiosity in the strange and horrible, but to 
show how life goes on from day to day, in the interior of a prison 
—to make the reader, whe may often have seen the outside 
of one of these sad places of punishment behold its interior 
scenes. The write, also has a higher motive, viz., to draw the 
attention of benevolent and intelligent legislators to reforming 
whatever is amiss in their State institutions, to direct their atten- 
tion to more humane constructions of prisons, and to see that the 
features of the Inquisition are not incautiously interwoven in the 
system of judicial punishment. But to my narrative. 

Having succeeded, as my readers in my last number have 
seen, in gaining the consent of the warden to pay a visit to the 
convicts for the purpose of addressing them, when the next Sun- 
day came, I started on foot from the city towards the prison. It 
was a clear, sun-bright day, with that peculiar stillness (caused 
by the hush of all week day sounds of wheels and toof® of work- 
ing men) which marks the Sabbath. The pleasant green fields 
that bordered the road, smiled in the brightness of the morning ; 
and the very birds seemed to sing more heartily, as if they also 
praised God on the earth’s great day of praise. 

The sound of the church bells from the towers in the city be- 
hind me floated mellowly along the sky and gave delight to the 
ear. Before me rose the dark gray walls of the penitentiary, half 
concealed by trees that grew along a lane leading past the east 
wall. Above the highest branches towered the bell turret, not 
to send forth from its cupola an invitation to men to worship 
God—O, no! its bell only rang out when men, long shut up 
within the strong walls, impatient for liberty, risked life to gain 
the outer world again. Then rang this tower bell of the prison 
loud and long, a wild and clear alarum. 

Now it was silent. It had no voice for God. It answered not 
the echoing notes of the chiming bells that swelled on the breeze 
from the town. I passed the head of the little lane. The tall, 
frowning walls awed my spirit. I was sensitive, and almost shrank 
from the task I had imposed upon myself. The idea, now that 
the hour was upon me, of addressing two hundred convicts, I, 
who had never spoken in public at all, to come for the first time 
before such an audience, made me half turn back. But I did not 
obey the feeling ; but controlling it, advanced and applied to the 
door of the guard-room for admittance. 

It was opened, and it was thronged with the guards. The 
warden received me, I thought, coldly, but civilly; and from the 
displeased looks of some of the men, I saw that my request to 
address the convicts had not been favorably received by them ; 
and that they by no means relished being detained on duty upon 
a day which they usually had to themselves. 

Bowing to them courteously, and not seeming to notice their 
looks of decided disapprobation of my presence, I took a seat 
offered me by the polite warden, who at the same time gave or- 
ders to have the prisoners assembled in the large wamj-room of 
the wing, directing benches to be formed of boards placed upon 
blocks and chairs. It was full half an hour before a messenger 
came to say that “all was ready for preaching.” 

“Come, sir,” said the warden, rising and leading the way 
through a massive door, heavy and thick with plates of iron. It 


closed behind us, and was barred and locked. We passed across 
a court-yard, and turning to the left, entered the ground floor of 
the west wing. Here I found myself immediately in the pres- 
ence of the convicts, who were seated in ranks upon benches, 
and facing a grated window, underneath which stood a small pine 
table, decently covered with a white napkin and holding a glass 
of water and a hymn book. 


It was with a trembling pulse I took my place, standing behind 


the little table, facing the two hundred convicts. The sight 
which met my eyes made an indelible impression upon my heart 
and mind. It was with deep emotion that I cast my gaze over 
that strange audience. The apartment, with its closely grated 
windows, was gloomy, and a cavern like twilight seemed to per- 
vade it. The whole body of prisoners sat perfectly motionless, 
with their looks fastened upon me with curiosity and interest. : To 
a person familiar with audiences, such an array of faces and cos- 


tumes would have threatened his self-possession and awed him ; 
how much more one who now, as was my case, for the first time, 


stood face to face with a congregation. Some of the men were 
haggard and pale; some cast down the eye as soon as it was 
met; others planted their gaze at you with hardened defiance. 
The countenances of all might have been divided into two classes, 
viz., the bold and defiant, and the down-looking and cowed— 
many meeting the look for look with an expression of hate, many 
dropping their heads as if shrinking from observation. 

Standing around, or walking up and down near them, were 
the guards, armed with pistols, and keeping vigilant eyes upon 
this dangerous assembly. Just behind me, a little to the right, 
stood the warden, calm, cold and observant ; and evidently confi- 
dent that this would be the last time he would have to assemble 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


the convicts to hear the gospel; for he had no faith, as I have 
before said, in their appreeiation of it, and had great faith in the 
temptation to be disorderly, which their assembling together 
would offer. 

It will be recollected that the condition on which I was per- 
mitted to speak to the prisoners was, that if any one of them 
showed insubordination in the hall, I was to ask the privilege 
no more, and “preaching to the prisoners in prison,” was to an 
end, until absolutely commanded by the legislature. 

I took up the little hymn book and then asked the deputy 

keeper for a Bible. He sent for one, but the messenger returned 
saying none could be found but a “torn one.” With this in my 
hand, I regarded my congregation for a moment with feelings of 
deep sadness and pity, and then said to them, “that I had been 
on a visit to the prison a few days before, during which I learned 
that they were closely confined on Sundays in their hot, narrow 
cells, with scarcely space to move or air to breathe ; that there- 
fore Sunday was regarded by them all as their ‘ black day ;’ that 
I had heard some of the prisoners say they had rather be put to 
the hardest work on Sunday than be locked in as they were ; that 
all the hard toil in the week was not to be weighed with their 
forced rest on Sundays.” 
* ‘These words and mode of addressing them, seemed to make 
an intense impression. Their faces showed that they agreed with 
all I said. They gave me fixed attention, and one prisoner on a 
back bench, to listen better, made a movement which caused the 
rattling of chains ; and I afterwards learned that I had in my con- 
gregation five men in irons. Having got their attention by al- 
luding to their own personal grievances, I continued to say : 


“That when I learned the burden Sunday was to them, feel- 
ings of regret that a day appointed by God to be the happiest of 
the seven, should be to them the most miserable; that I also felt 
sorrow that the day in which we should obtain instruction to fit 
us for another life, should be to them a day of more than ordin- 
ary privation. I felt for you,” I added, “and although not a 
minister, I resolved, if your agent would give me permission to 
come out and open the doors of your cells on Sunday that you 
might stretch your limbs, breathe purer air, and above all, hear 
the word of God read. In reply to my request, he answered 
me, ‘that it would not do; that he knew it was hard for you to 
be locked in, but that when a minister occasionally came to 
preach to you, you became unruly, some of you had to be taken 
off and ironed, and that it did more harm than good ; and, more- 
over, that the guards had Sunday to themselves and could not be 
detained to watch you during the time you were in the hall.’ To 
your warden’s objections, I urged his permission to give you one 
trial more; and through his goodness here itis! It is by his 
favor you are to-day let out of your cells, and are seated in this 
large room, free from restraint, and with pure air to breathe. You 
are all once more on trial for your good behaviour, my men! 
As you behave this morning, so will your future Sundays be. 
If to-day you are quiet, peaceable, and behave as you ought to 
do, behave as well as you do now, the warden has promised me 
permission to come and open your cells every Sunday morning, 
and bring you down here. But if any of you is disorderly, if 
any of you takes advantage of being in the back seats, beyond 
the eye of the guard, is noisy by laughing or talking, then my work 
is done ; and henceforth the Sunday will be to you your ‘ accursed 
day,’ as some of you have termed it. And when you consider 
that Iam not a minister (and am not therefore bound to teach 
you by my profession), but only voluntarily, out of love and com- 
passion toward you, undertake this task ; that I receive no other 
pay than that you listen and behave quietly, I trust that you will 
appreciate my motives, and try and so conduct to-day and every 
Sunday, that I may be permitted every Sunday to come and 
meet you here.” 

While I was talking to them in-this manner with kind ear- 
nestness, the whole room was silent, save the occasional clank of 
a chain on the feet of some prisoner in the rear, who would hear 
better, and the suppressed “hush ” of his comrades. 

Having thus secured their sympathy and gratitude, as well as 
having shown them how that their own happiness depended on 
their conduct when before me, I then proceeded to read to them 
from the Bible, beginning at the first chapter of Genesis. 

Of the number present, I knew that seventy could neither read 
nor write, and that forty others could not write, and but imper- 
fectly read. I, therefore, took it for granted that one-half of 


them knew nothing of the Bible from their inability to read it, 


and that the other half knew but little of its precepts; or they 
would not that day have been in prison. Thereupon I began 
with the beginning with them, proving to them first the existence 
of God by familiar illustrations, drawn from nature, and the inde- 
pendent existence of their own souls, by appeals to their con- 


sciences. They listened with profound attention. At the close 


of my remarks, which were only now and then interrupted by 
that unfortunate chain, I gave out a hymn. To my surprise it 
was joined in by at least forty manly voices, as I gave out two 
lines at a time, till the vaulted prison rang again with the sono- 
rous song of praise. Humbly they all knelt upon the stone floor 
in the prayer and benediction. 

When the services ended, the warden turned to me and said: 
“ Sir, you may come again next Sunday. You have conquered,” 

When this was announced by me to the convicts, they showed, 
by a slight but general movement of their persons, that this in- 
telligence was gratifying to them. 

The guards now gave the word of command for them to march 
to their cells. They filed off from the benches and walked quiet- 
ly away to their apartments, five poor fellows in chains, which 
they held up to keep from clanking, bringing up the rear of the 


sad procession. 


The result of this good conduct on the part of the convicts 
was, that I not only went the following Sunday, but many Sup. 
days after, until in about ten weeks the warden was s0 satisfied 
of their good conduct, and that they would do nothing to com. 
promise their Sunday’s privilege, that he gradually lessened the 
guard; and I had not been there three months, visiting the cop. 
victs in this way, when but two guards remained in the apartment 
to keep two hundred men in discipline. Before the year was 
out, but one guard was kept in the room, and often he woul) 
have to go into the hospital ; often I have gone through the 
whole services, with no one but myself and the prisoners locke 
in the hall together. 

Two years I continued without intermission to visit the prison 
on every Sunday morning; and during that period not a man 
was ever punished for disorderly conduct during the religious ser. 
vices ; not one man misbehaved ; if possible they conducted het. 
ter when no guard was present, as if they would inspire me with 
full confidence in them. At the end of two years, I had tangh; 
sixty-seven men to read, and presented to Bishop Otey, for con. 
firmation, thirty men, who had previously been presented by me 


to a clergyman for baptism, both the clergyman and the bishop | 


coming, of course, to the prison to perform these rites. During 
these two years I went through the Bible with them, instructing 
and Ne and illustrating as I went on, and conveying to 
their minds the whole scheme of Christianity, from the promise 
to Eve to the ascension of Christ. 

After I had been two years giving my Sunday time to th 
convicts, one Sunday morning, while I was at my house in town, 
I received a note from the warden, in which he “desired me to 
come out twice on Sundays to instruct the men, as he was satis. 
fied that they were not only desirous of it, but that there was 
no doubt that they were greatly benefited by it.” 

I gladly complied with the request contained in this note, not 
a little gratified to find one who in the outset had opposed the 
instruction of convicts on Sunday, for the reasons already given 
the reader, thus subscribing his testimony ‘to the power of the , 
gospel,” even over the “ chiefest of enemies.” 

The legislature was now in session, and as I contemplated en- 
tering the ministry and leaving the State before it would be 
again in session, I drew up a petition that a chaplaincy might be 
created for the prisoners, and a chaplain appointed and a chapel 
built. I succeeded in getting the bill through both houses with- 
out opposition ; but his excellency the governor rather demurred 
when it was presented for his signature, questioning whether 
preaching to prisoners did really any good. After hearing what 
I had to say upon the subject, he signed the bill. The appoint. 
ment of chaplain was then unanimously given to me. Not being 
in orders, and having no authority, therefore, formally to preach 
(for I had simply been a reader and a teacher of the gospel to 
the convicts), I declined ; but receiving from the bishop a special 
license to act in the capacity, with the title of “lay reader,” I 
continued as heretofore my labors. 

Before the close of the session of the legislature, the warden 
sent in his report of the condition of the prison, from which | 
make, in honor of the gospel, the following extract from memory 

“Since Mr. has been giving instruction on Sundays to 
the prisoners, I have had less trouble with their discipline than 
I have had in twenty years’ experience in charge of penitentiaries. 
Punishment is almost done away with.” 

For one year longer I continued my services twice a Sunday, 
walking in and out of town, nearly a mile in distance, four timc 
a day, when being ordained to the work of the ministry, I rt 
signed the chaplaincy and removed to the South in 1851, to take 
charge of a parish. If I have seemed to speak of myself, it ww 
necessary in order to show the reader the interior of a prison and 
prisoners as they are. 

The reader need not be told that during my three years’ expe 
rience in visiting the prison, numerous interesting cases of crime 
and woe must have come to my knowledge from the lips of the 
unhappy participators, especially from men who lay upon their 
dying beds. The succeeding numbers will each contain a nam 
tive, which will be given, not to gratify morbid curiosity in details 
of guilt, but to awaken pity if not sympathy for those poor out 
casts of earth, who have fallen into temptation and sin, and also 
to draw attention to the real condition of criminals. It is no! 
always the most guilty who are condemned, and because # ma 
is in the penitentiary, it is no reason why he should be despised 0" 
deemed beyond reformation. Convicts are still men, Many 0! 


them have fallen victims to erroneous training while young, ant 
to want of mental] discipline as adults : some of them have beet 
the tools of the more designing, and the shrewdest escapes while 
the dujlest suffers. The simple fact, that out of two hundred 


men within the penitentiary, one hundred and twenty could no! 
both read and write, shows conclusively that the majority o 
crimes is caused by ignorance—that ignorance which results 
from want of school education. Three years observation smotg 
the convicts convinces me that the school is the antagonist of the 
prison; and that if the money expended on penitentiaries and 
their officers was expended on school houses and teachers, th 
statistics of crime in the United States would show a very diet 
ent sum than it now exhibits. 

I shall close this number, which, though of necessity less inte" 
esting than others, yet holds an important place in the series, by 
the narration of an incident which occurred on the day of ™! 
last visit to the prison, to take my leave of the men. 

As I was passing through the guard-room, shaking hands - 
the friendly guard and the courteous and intelligent age™ 
heard loud and piercing shrieks from a part of the prison kno” 
as the Women’s rooms. To the honor of the sex, there we" 
never more than three or four in at the time, of which the maj" 
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ity were colored women ; but those white women who were sen- 
tenced, were usually sent there for the commission of the worst 
character of crimes, such as strangling their own offspring and 
poisoning their husbands or parents ; crimes of such a nature 
that one could not but be convinced that women seldom or never 
commit crimes, except under the influence of insanity. 

The shrieks which I heard were so thrilling as to make my 
blood run cold. I inquired of one of the officers the cause, and 
was told by him the following sad tale. 

“She is a young married woman. Her husband’s father and 
brother are both now here for horse-stealing. The family is one 
well-known for its thefts and lawlessness. The old man is sup- 
posed to have been connected with the land-pirate Murrel; and 
the sons are little better. This young woman belonged to a bet- 
ter family, and was fascinated by the young desperado when but 
sixteen, and married him. It was a love-match, as they say. She 
was wholly ignorant.of Wiig course of life, and indeed, when she 
married him, he was mot the rogue he has since become.” 

“ You talk as if you knew the parties well,” I remarked. 

“Yes, | was raised in the same county. I knew the young 
woman when she was called the prettiest girl in twenty miles 
about. They had not been married long before the old man, 
whom they call ‘ Bill Crush-hand,’ stole three horses and a negro 
boy, and was taken and sent here for seven years.” 

“ How did he get the name of ‘ Crush-hand ?’ ” I asked. 

“Tt was from away he had. He is a powerful, strong man, 
and has a hand gripe like a horse’s mouth. When he shakes 
hands he has a way of crushing up the person’s hand till it 
isn’t fit for use for a week after ; he does it to show his strength 
like, in which he is proud enough. Once he broke three fingers 
of a man’s hand who shook hands with him, and was prosecuted 
and had to pay roundly. It is the old man with the bald head 
and gray keen eye, with a piece bitten out of his right ear, who 
sits next to you when you preach.” 

“Yes, I know him well, and one of the most respectable look- 
ing men in the congregation, and has a voice like a clerk for 
singing psalms,” I remarked. 

“The same. Next the son, not the married one, was sentenced 
three years for stealing a pair of mules. Last month, the other 
son, the youngest, the husband of Katy Dillon, was sentenced 
for two years, for robbing a traveller of his saddle-bags and 
money. While he was in jail, his wife brought him his meals, 
and hung about the window weeping and showing such love that 
the seamp ought to have been tarred dnd feathered, to have done 
anything to have got so fine a young wife into shame and trouble. 
In the court-house she hung over him and tried all she could 
with the lawyers, judge and jury, to get him acquitted. When 
he was actually sentenced, she went to Nashville, and threw her- 
self at the knees of the governor, imploring a pardon for him. 
But all was in vain. He was brought out here, and, clothed in 
his convict’s dress, set to work pecking stone. 

“The young wife, whose love for the worthless fellow seemed 
to be almost a madness on her brain, finding that she was sepa- 
rated from him (for she followed the officers who brought him, 
to the very gate of the guard-house), seems to have given way to 
despair. She was, after the iron door was shut between them, 
seen to return to town with the fleetness of adeer. That night 
she thrust her arm through a jeweller’s brilliant window, and 
seized a handful of watches. The hue and cry was raised. She 
did not fly far, but rather suffered herself to be arrested. A few 
days afterwards, the court being in session, she was arraigned 
for the crime of theft, amd making no defence, was sentenced to 
one year in the penitentiary. Upon hearing the sentence, it is 
said she clapped her hands with joy, and exclaimed, ‘Now I 
shall join Paul !’ 

“The cause of the theft amd absence of defence was now clear. 
She committed the crime, as she told the officer who brought her 
here yesterday evening, that she might be re-united with her hus- 
band! ‘Prison and chains with him,’ she said, ‘rather than 
separation |’ ”” 

“And is she permitted to occupy the same cell with her hus- 
band?” T asked, but well knowing that such an arrangement was 
against all the rules of the prison. 

“No, she has not seen him! He is not aware that she is here ; 
nor will he be told, for we keep secrets here from our men. Her 
first demand was to be led to her husband. But the warden kind- 
ly put her off until morning. It was her first request this morn- 
Ing, Urged with tears and all the eloquence of wifely love, not to 

longer detained from seeing him. It was about an hour ago that 
the warden sent his wife to her to inform her shat she could not 
see her husband. 

“* Never?’ she asked wildly and with a sinking heart. 

“*Not while you are both in prison.’ 

“Then all is lost! I have sinned for naught! I have wreck- 
all in vain! ©, my husband! my husband! Paul, Pgal. 
So near you—beneath the same roof, and not permitted to see 


_ It is only in early youth, in the first freshness of the spring of 
life, that love com be tasted in its intensest rapture. Youth looks 
*pon everything with fond and credulous eyes, and the air seems 
whe versal rainbow. The emotion will not bear analysis, and 

1 more, will not bear the test of time; it is but too fre- 
(wently its own suicide. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
BIRDS FOR BREAKFAST. 
A TALE OF THE SETTLEMENT OF ARKANSAS. 


. BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Westwarp ho! A party of hunters had brought back mar- 
v.llous reports of the fertile prairies on the banks of the Red 
River, and in less than a month—lI think it was in August, 1820, 
a long train of Conostoga wagons had crossed the Mississippi, en 
route for the land of promise. They were under the direction of 
*Squire Frierson, a wealthy old planter, who had grown rich by 
land speculations, and now hoped not only to “locate ” some rich 
tracts for himself, but to get mortgages on the farms of his asso- 
ciate pioneers. Stalwort sons of toil, they had little idea that they 
were in reality but serfs, and indulged in high hopes of future 
prosperity, as they goaded along the sluggish oxen, or kept to- 
gether the herds that grazed as they journeyed. The wagons, 
generally speaking, wonld ramble over about ten miles in a day, 
and when the sun began to decline, they were so halted as to form 
a square, within which the camp-fires were lighted. The cattle 
were “‘coralled,” supper was prepared, and then groups would 
gather round the fires to listen to marvellous tales of frontier-life. 
As the fires burned low, the groups would diminish, and soon the 
watchful guards would have the lights in the tents extinguished, 
one by one, until the silence of night reigned. 

One morning, three young men who had been patrolling through 
the night, lingered behind the train, to cook some fine birds that 
Hal. Harson, the youngest of the trio, had shot at early dawn. 
His companions, gaunt and weather-bronzed, were veteran hunt- 
ers, but Hal. was a fine-looking fellow, ruddy with health, and 
having every pioneer attribute. Every one wondered he should 
have left a good paternal farm in Tennessee, to be a hireling 
guard on Frierson’s train ; yet he was the favorite of the party. 

“‘ Now for a breakfast,”’ said Hal, as he approached the fire. 

“‘ Well, bird-meat’s better nor deer-meat,” replied Jim Long, 
who had just succeeded in resuscitating the fire. “ But here 
comes old Frierson on his pacer, biting the stem of his pipe. He 
be dogged. What does he want ?” 

The leader of the train, who now rode up, had that cramped, 
heartless, cold expression of countenance, peculiar to those who 
make Mammon their god. In his opinion, men were good or bad 
according to their means, and he especially disliked poor young 
men, regarding them as adventurers, who sought to deprive cap- 
italists of wealth. Perhaps, too, he feared that some one might 
woo and wed his niece, whose property had been of such essen- 
tial service in several speculations. 

Left an orphan at an early age, Mary Frierson had been brought 
up on her uncle’s farm, in wild independence. She could shoot, 
fish and hunt like Diana, yet as she ripened into womanhood, her 
feelings became chastened. An undefined yearning took posses- 
sion of her. She became acquainted with Hal. Harson, and soon 
discovered that he loved her, and as the wagon-train moved slow- 
ly along, it was her delight to have him join the merry group of 
girls, for she felt that she, of all others, was first in his thoughts. 
And he, although sensible that there was a great gulf between 
them, which nothing but a bridge of dollars could span, lived in 
the intoxication of her presence. To enjoy that, he felt that he 
could endure any privation, face any difficulty—nay, even bear 
the insulting manners of her uncle. 

“What's this !” exclaimed Frierson in an insolent tone. 
shot those birds ?” 

did,” coolly replied Harson. 

“You did, ha! Well, I was fool enough to think the Injuns 
would trouble us, and so hired you lazy fellows as a guard. But 
I didn’t buy powder for you to shoot birds with.” 

“The birds were shot with my own ammunition, purchased at 
Memphis, look!” And as Harson spoke, he exhibited a small 
canister of “ Dupont,” with a leather bag of shot. “I have done 


my duty, sir,” he continued; “and if you think there are no 


Indians around, I—”’ 

“ Humbug!” interrupted Frierson. 
stricter after the cattle.” 

“ Look a here,” grumbled Bill Long, “if you think you can 
put on yerairs here, old hoss, you’re acave-in. We was hired to 


guard the camp at night; we’ve stood our guard—Hal., here, 
more than we two—but we aint your slaves, no sir-ree! So keep 
civil, or dry up!” 

“« What !”’ exclaimed Frierson, turning purple with rage. ‘ But 
never mind. In a week you can all travel. But don’t be loiter- 
ing here, or the wagons will get out of sight.” Ere Harson could 
reply, he had turned his horse, plunged in the spurs, and was 
hastening after the train. Hal. gazed after him with flashing eyes, 
and a dark cloud of anger on his forehead, but he did not speak, 

“T would like to send a bullet after him,” said Long, kicking 
apart the blazing wood. 

“* Never mind, never mind,” said Hal. Harson. “‘ He’s a crus- 
ty old fellow ; but after all, it wasn’t perhaps right to linger behind. 
So I'll carry along the birds and we’ll have them for supper.” 

“T’m amiable,” laconically replied the third member of the 
party, and they trudged along in silence. Overtaking the train, 
the hunters joined a party of young fellows, who were ever ready 
to listen to their yarns, while Hal. Harson bashfully approached 
a wagon in which the girls of the party were riding, having 
rolled up the canvass covering at either side. Prominent in this 
galaxy of rosy beauty was Mary Frierson, who welcomed Hal. 
with a meaning smile. Untutored in those arts which refinement 
has adopted to conceal the wildest passions of the soul, there was, 
in the glance that beamed from her flashing eye, an assurance of 
regard whieh made her lover’s breast beat high with hope. But 


“Who 


“You had better look 


another saw that glance, and Hal. was roused from his dream of 
bliss by the voice of Frierson: “ Well, young man, having fin- 
ished your game breakfast, you are now making morning calls! 
Go back and mind the cattle, sir. This is no place for you.”’ 

Hal. trembled and nervously grasped his rifle, but looking to- 
wards his insolent employer, he caught the eyes of Mary. Her 
look was more eloquent than words, mingling entreaty and regret 
and love. Passing his hand across his forehead, as if to banish 
the scene, he slowly moved away. 

“A pretty guard,” growled Frierson, eyeing his niece. ‘TI 
don’t see what business a penniless fellow like that has hanging 
about you girls. You ought to know that he is after your money.” 

Mary Frierson’s lip quivered, as she spoke angrily to her uncle. 
“We girls know where our money is, and who tries to keep it.” 

The old man started in his saddle, and then gave Mary an 
earnest look, as if to read her thoughts. “You are sharp,” he at 
length said, with a faint smile, but it could not mask his vexation, 
and then making some remark about the road, he passed on to 
the next wagon. 

Night threw her sable mantle over the prairies, and Hal. Harson 
again found himself on guard. At first, the young sentinel felt 
sad. Affection for Mary Frierson and resentment against her 
uncle struggled for mastery. But as heepaced his round, his 
spirits rallied. Hal.’s imagination soon began to revel in lighter 
scenes. Hark! he heard arustling. Cocking his rifle, he brought 
it to his shoulder, but then the familiar tones of her whom he loved 
echoed through his heart. Ina moment, she stood at his side. 

“ Mary! Miss Frierson!” exclaimed Hal, offering his hand. 

“Speak low!” replied the excited girl, cordiatly returning his 
grasp. Then, with a slight tremor in her tone, she said, “I could 
not sleep, Hal. Harson, without thanking you for the manner in 
which you received my uncle’s insulting remark this morning. It 
stung you to the heart, I saw, but—but—” 

“ But love for you chained my temper,” interrupted Harson. 
“Hear me, Mary Frierson. You are far my superior, but I can 
but adore you. Can I hope for a return of my love !—can you 
share my humble lot ?—can you become my wife !” 

Mary looked earnestly into the anxious face of her lover, but 
her heart was too fall for utterance. Yet she suffered Hal. Har- 
son’s stalwort arm to Steal around her waist, and when he im- 
printed a long, deep kiss upon her lips, it was returned—she was 
his own. Just then the moon shone approvingly forth, and senti- 
nel stars brightly witnessed this union of fond hearts. 

“ You will be mine, then, Mary ?” 

“With all my heart and soul,” replied the true-souled girl ; but 
at that moment the well-known figure of her uncle approached 
them, and he shouted, “ Mary Frierson, leave that beggar, or—’”’ 

A hundred hideous yells interrupted him, and a cloud of arrows 
whistled through the air, as a large party of Indians dashed into 
the camp. They passed the lovers, but two sprang from their 
saddles as they approached Mr. Frierson, who was soon levelled 
to the ground by the heavy blow of a war-club. In an instant an 
Indian grasped him by the hair, and, drawing his scalping-knife, 
was about to seize his fatal trophy, when a shot from Hal. Har- 
son’s rifle laid him low. Confusion now reigned ; the sharp cracks 
of the rifles and curses of the whites mingling with the yells of 
the Indians, and the shrieks of the women and children. 

Leaving Mary to attend to her senseless uncle, Hal. Harson 
dashed into the thickest of the fight, and by his bravery soon 
turned the scale. ‘The warfare was waged with demoniacal fury, 
but soon the Indians, uttering a whoop of despair, abandoned the 
strife, while a loud cheer of victory went up from the whites. 

Hal. Harson now hastened to the spot where he had left Mary 
Frierson and her uncle, where he arrived just in time. One of the 
Indians, mounted on a fine horse, had fled from the scene of con- 
test in that direction, and was in the act of throwing a lasso over 
the poor girl, who was kneeling by her uncle’s side. Just as the 
rope had tightened, and she was expecting to find herself dragged 
over the ground, a bullet from Hal. Harson’s never-failing rifle 


passed through his heart, and he fell dead, She was safe. 


Need we say that, for once, Squire Frierson was sensible of 
the kindness he had received, and hailing Hal. Harson as the pre- 
server of his life, he told him he might claim Mary as his bride? 


They .were married on the broad prairies of Arkansas, just as 
the sun appeared above the eastern horizon. There, surrounded 
by the stalwort pioneers and their delighted wives and daughters, 


they took each other for husband and for wife—pledging a mutual 


vow which angels might have witnessed and Heaven sanctioned, 
although there was neither priest nor license. The doubt and 
fear of love was over, and the two, heart-united, looked forward 


to the future as they did on their pathway—a pleasant journey, to 
be taken in company. The only ones who appeared at all to 
regret the happy event were Hal’s comrades on guard-duty, and 
as Squire Frierson was gazing with some pride upon the newly- 
wedded couple, Bill Long came up, bearing the game shot by Hal. 


the previous morning, and asked, in a malicious tone : 
“ Well, ’Squire, hadn’t you better let him eat birds for break- 


fast, arter all?” 

In a few days the party reached their destined abiding-place, 
where a village soon sprang up. The prairies were converted 
into smiling fields, and when Arkansas was admitted into the 
Union as a State, the Hon. Mr. Frierson had a seat in the Senate, 
while Col. Hal. Harson was a prominent member of the House of 
Representatives. A turnpike road now traverses their original 


route, leading through towns which are the abodes of intelligence, 
industry and art. Whenever Col. and Mrs. Harson journey over 
it, they stop to revisit the scene of the night-attack, and when 
they pass a night at the hotel near by, kept by Old William Long, 
Esq., he always inquires, with a meaning smile, if they will have 


“birds for breakfast.” 
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inte I made no remark. My heart was full of sorrow. I bade the 
3, bY guard good evening, and leaving the prison, sought the abode of 
f my the governor. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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M. MINIE, 
INVENTOR OF THE MINIE RIFLE. 
If there were people, previous to the pres- 
ént war in the East, who had never heard of 
the Mini¢ rifle, or who, having heard of it, 
discredited the stories of its deadly accuracy 
and great range, no one can now plead igno- 
rance of the invention, or express doubt of its 
performance. Every bulletin and despatch 
from the East has contained some allusion to 
this formidable arm. It played a conspicuous - 
part in the battle of the Alma, where its 
winged ball pierced helm and brain, and in 
more than one instance, the Minié cone, after 
taking one life, destroyed another. It can be 
used at artillery range, and more than one 
Russian battery at Sebastopol has been si- 
lenced by the nse of this weapon in the hands 
of the trained Chassears de Vincennes. In the 
field, a body of men armed with this rifle can 
annihilate a body of infantry opposed to them 
armed with the smooth-bored musket. The 
effectivencss of Mini¢’s weapon lies partly in 
the form of the ball, which is shaped very 
much like a filbert-nut, and in the introduc- 
tion of a picce of iron at the base, the expan- 
sion of which, at the moment of discharge, 
causes the conical ball to fit the grooves closc- 
ly in its passage out. , The twist of the grooves 
imparts a whirling motion to the ball, which 
is driven throngh the air with its point always 
to the object, and traverses an wnerring line 
with a speed and directness never before at- 
tained. We presume that a portrait and bi- ‘ 
ographical sketch of the inventor of this for- 
midable weapon will not be unacceptable to 
the readers of the Pictorial. The likeness was 
recently taken at his workshop in Vincennes, 
where he is constantly engaged in forging the 
thunderbolts of war. It may be relied upon 
as accurate. It shows us a person in the vigor 
of manhood, with an intellectaal and thonght- 
ful countenance. He is in the army, and 
holds the rank of chef’ d’escadrona—commander 
of a squadron—a title which has, we believe, 
no exact equivalent in our service. The cross 
of the legion of honer on his breast shows 
that the French emperor has not been unmind- 
ful of his services. Minié has been established 
fourteen years at the fortress of Vincennes, con- 
stantly engaged in his favorite pursuit, the im- 
provement of fire-arms. He began his career 
by studying the works and experiments of all 
previous inventors, and then devoted his ex- 
perience, genius and science to the practical 
development of his own ideas. At first, he 
encountered obstacles and opposition-, for he commenced his 
work under the reign of the pacific Louis Philippe. An artillery 
committee, composed of general officers, opposed to innovations, 
and naturally jealous of the ambitious talent of a young subaltern, 
threw cold water on the project. His high spirit rebelled against 
the obduracy of prejudice and rank, and at one time, in conse- 
quence of the warmth with which he fought for his ideas, he was 
on the point of being dismissed from the service. Perhaps dis- 
ce and discouragement would have ended his schemes, but 
or the appreciation and patronage of the Duke of Montpensier, 
ason of Louis Philippe, by whose influence he was enabled to 
retain his position in the army, and to continue his study and ex- 
periments. His improved rifles, conical bails, Minié cartridges, 
etc., at last gave him consideration and repute. Had he been 
willing to abandon the service and enter the employ of speculators, 
he might have amassed a colossal fortune; but he preferred to 
continue in the French army. The emperor of Russia, for two 
years in succession made him the most tempting offers: but all 
these inducements were rejected. Mini¢é, as a soldier and a 
Frenchman, preferred clinging to his profession and his country, 
and devoting his talents to the service of his own State. He has 
recently perfected several improvements in small arms, all of 
which have not been made public. He has just completed one 
rifle which is capable of discharging twenty rounds of ball car- 
tridges per minute. He has also constructed a ball calculated to 
offer the least possible resistance to the air. A breath of the 
lungs through a tube will lodge it in a target at ten paces. 
French government place the greatest reliance, as they have rea- 
son to do, in Mini¢’s arms. One of our late French papers 


COL. MINIE, THE INVENTOR OF THE MINIE RIFLE, 


gives us advices of a single shipment of 4,000,000 Minié car- 
tridges to the Crimea. If the increase of the destructiveness of 
engines of war improves the chances of peace to the world, we 
can chronicle the labors of such men as Minié without a pang of 
conscience. 

WAR SCENES IN THE CRIMEA. 

Our present series of engravings illustrate the toil and suffer- 
ings, rather than the pomp and circumstance of the war in the 
East. If the popular mind had been made properly to realize the 
horrors of war, the record of the past would not teem as it does 
with histories of blood and conquest. It is true that the suffer- 
ings of soldiers have often been depicted in eloquent language, 
Segur’s History of the Russian Campaign of 1812 is an example ; 
but it is only pictorial art that can give these their full impres- 
siveness. e can remember a picture much better than we can a 
narrative. A few touches of the artist’s pencil convey a moral 
impression that pages of print cannot accomplish. Combined, 
they make a durable imprint on the mind. Impressed with the 
correctness of these views, we continue our sketches of the war, 
in the Pictorial. One of these exhibits the English naval brigade 
drawing siege guns to -Chapman’s Battery before Sebastopol. 
This battery is established on an eminence on a line with the first 
French parallel. Every morning as we gather from late accounts, 
the sailors drag down three or four 24 and 32 pounders, and leave 
them behind a hill, about half way down, and at dusk draw them 
the remaining half under cover of the night. It requires gener- 
ally about sixty men to haul a gun. The weight of these pon- 
derous engines, and the wretched state of the roads, render such 
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a force absolutely necessary, and even 
the labor is excessive. Another of our en; 
ings shows a melancholy procession of a Fand 
of frost-bitten sufferers on their way to Bala. 
clava. Although the severity of the weather 
in the Crimea would have crippled many men, 
under the very best management, still, much 
of the suffering of the English troops might 
have been avoided by proper management, 
This the my journals do not attempt to 
deny. A melancholy scene completes 
our series. It exhibits the removal of the 
wounded to Balaclava, where they are to be 
cared for in the hospitals. The English hos. 
itals have been scenes of horror, though we 
lieve that their condition has been material- 
ly improved, and is fast improving. The 
Englis people have become thoroughly aroused 
to the mismanagement which has consigned so 
many of their brethren to the grave, and their 
indignation has terrified the government and 
compelled them to more efficient mea- 
sures for the etife- of Sick and wounded, 
Still gross negleet continuds,as the following 
recent letter which we extract from a reliable 
London journal shows: “TI regret to state 
that sickness does not diminish in the 
Scurvy and low fever extend their action every 
day. Now, scurvy is mainly caused among 
debilitated men by the use of salt meat and 
the want of veg: tables. Even fresh meat 
alone will develop it among men worn out b 
excessive labor, should they have no legami- 
nous diet. I believe there has been only one 
cargo exclusively of vegetables ever sent up 
here, and that came in the Harbinger, which 
lay in Balaclava for weeks, till her load of po 
tatoes and onions began to rot and become 
putrid, so that much of it was unfit for nse 
and had to be thrown away. Whoever had 
an order got asack of potatoes ; but who could 
carry a sack of potatoes to the front? Meap- 
time ships chartered by government for the 
use of the service came in day after day to 
Balaclava with quantities of vegetables for 
sale, and with stores of provisions to be sold 
for the private profit of the stewards and ad. 
venturers, at great prices, though the charter. 
party of these vessels expressly forbids any 
such use to be made of any ship, or any pn- 
vate property to be conveyed in her, while she 
is in the employment of the government. The 
commissariats ought to avail themselves of the 
supplies brought in by these means, and should 
purchase them at a reasonable rate—a prop- 
osition the owners cannot object to, seting 
that the articles they have imported in this way are all liable, 
if I am rightly informed, to instant seizure.” In February, the 
grand total of, the British army was stated by Lord Raglan st 
44,948, but the effective force was only 24,194. At the last ad- 
vices more than 18,000 men were sick at Scutari, and in the camp 
hospital. The English landed in the Crimea with about 25,000 
men, so that the reinforcements. which have been sent, from time 
to time have no more than made good the losses by the sword 
and sickness. On the other hand, the French, who commenced 
with about an equal number, have carried their effective force up 
to 110,000 or 120,000 men. The English accounts say that the 
French have suffered as much by sickness and exposure as the 
British ; but if so, it must be remembered that the French have 
done not only their own work, and done it well, but much of the 
labor that ought to have been performed by the British. They 
have occupied lines of attack that the British were too weak 1 
hold; they have built roads for the British; they have carried 
their wounded off the battle-field; they have brought up many 
of their heavy guns from the seashore to the batteries. Inaw 
they have evinced in every way their su as soldiers. The 
Frenchman is the Yankee of Europe ; - can turn his hand to 
anything ; he is always fertile in resources; and the fire and a- 
tivity of the French soldier in action more than compensate for 
his lack of weight and strength, as compared with the British 
soldier. But above all, the Frenchméai is invaluable for his cheer 
fulness under exposure and privation. Even sickness and matt 
lation cannot extinguish his gayety.. He laughs and jokes under 
circumstances which would give the bluffest Englishman a touch 
of the blues. We are told that amidst the storms and frosts of 
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NAVAL BRIGADE DRAWING SIEGE GUNS TO CHAPMAN'S BATTERY. 
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the Crimea, the English regimental bands ceased to play, while 
the French music never intermitted its thrilling and inspiriting 
strains. English officers, passing through the French lines, when 
the snow was knee deep and the frost biting, have been astonished 
to witness the regularity of their evening parade, while their 
bands, standing in the snow, as well as ever they did 
beneath the summer sky in the broad expanse of the Champ de 
Mars at Paris. While the British troops have exhibited them- 
selves in sordid ett oe mt the French troops have ap- 
on parade in perfect trim—even their boots blacked. A 

er to the London Times, written in November, says: “It is 
now pouring rain, the skies are black as ink, the wind is howling 
over the tents, in which the water is sometimes a foot deep ; 
the trenches are turned into dykes ; the men have not either warm 
ae clothing, and are out for twelve hours at a time in 
the trenches ; they are plamged into the inevitable miseries of a 
winter campaign, and not a soul seems to care for their comfort, 
oreven their lives. These are hard truths, but the people of 
England must hear them ; they must know that the wretched beg- 
gar who walks the streets of London in the rain, leads the life of 
& prince compared with the British soldiers who are fighting out 
here for their country, and who, we are complacently assured by 
the home authorities, are the best appointed army in Europe.” 
Our readers may like to hear something of the inducéments of- 


CARRYING THE FROST-BITTEN TO BALACLAVA. 


fered by the British government to those who enlist in its service, 
and as we wish to present no statement without full authority, 


we will quote from the London News, one of the most respectable | 


and influential of the British journals: “The majority of the 
public will learn with some astonishment, we believe, that the 
natriment ordered by the regulations for the men who fight the 


national battles abroad—who are keeping guard in wet trenches | 
by night, and who are expected to march or fight with heavy packs | 


twelve or sixteen hours—is nothing but bread and meat—one 
pound of bread, or three-quarters of a pound of biscuit, and one 
pound of meat. The commander of the army has it in his power 
to increase the allowance of bread, bat it is never to exceed one 
and one-half pound. He may, too, when the army is actually in 
the field, order, besides, rations of wine or spirits, and of coffec 
and sugar ; but as a rule, the allowance is restricted to bread and 
meat. Either or both articles may be of the worst description, 


mouldy biscuit or rancid salt pork ; but, as a rule, these two sub- | 


stances are all that the government supplies, and everything else 
the soldier may need or desire, as food or drink, he must buy. 
What is his pay? The bulk of the soldiers—all the rank and 
file of the infantry, excluding officers of all descriptions—have 
one shilling (twenty-five cents) a day; out of which they have to 
buy a great number of necessaries, which martinet officers are far 
more careful to see in their knapsacks than they are to see that 
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their rations are duly supplied. The cavalry have something 
more than the infantry ; and all the officers, from lance-corporals 
upwards, have large pay ; but the total emoluments of the soldier 
may be considered, on the field—for in barracks he has no rations, 
as much less than one shilling a day, one pound of meat and one 

ound of bread. It was out of his one shilling, reduced, we be- 
ieve, to about four pence on the average, after all his necessaries 
are paid for, that the commissariat expected him to purchase the 
articles of comfort and luxury it provided.” We have thus 
sketched some of the darker features of the Crimean campaign. 
Though the French troops are better-conditioned and better 
provided for than their allies, still it is now apparent that both 
the French and English governments committed a deplorable 
mistake in their under-estimate of the strength of Sebastopol. 
Never completely invested, and consequently relieved from the 
danger of reduction by famine, its works have defied even the re- 
doubtable Lancaster guns of the enemy, and at this moment of 
writing it appears to be as strong, as impregnable in fact, as when 
the siege commenced. We shall not venture to speculate on its 
fate, which may be decided while this sheet is going through the 
press. It has bo declared, that Sebastopol must be taken, as 
Cato of old repeated on every occasion that “‘ Carthage must be 
destroyed.” We shall see whether the maxim, “everything is 
possible to him who wills,” wili hold good in this case. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE BALLAD OF LADY GERALDINE. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


**O wanderer from my stately halls, how fares my gentle bride? 
How speed the hours, the weary hours, her lord is from her side ?” 


Thus did a baron, bold and brave, in distant Palestine, 
Seek tidings of his ladye-love, the gentle Geraldine. 


With faltering voice the pilgrim spoke. and turned away his head: 
* A twelvemonth, and thy ladye was disconsolate,”’ he said. 


“Dear Geraldine, sweet Geraldine,” the baron softly sighed, 
“*I knew thou mournedst thy absent lord, O fair and faithful bride.” 


** But when it passed,’ the sage went on, “‘ her smiles were bright to see; 
Within thy halls the ladye moved the toast of revelry.” 


A cloud stole o'er the baron’s brow— “‘ Yet "twere unkind in me 
To wish my absence kept in tears and dull sobrietie.” 


‘Upon thy halls, 0 lord, there fell the shadow of despair, 
Its gentle star had passed away, and darkness brooded there.”’ 
* Alack! alack!” the baron cried, ‘‘and fis my ladye dead? 
**O would that her dear life was spared, mine worthless ta’en instead.”’ 


** Death called her not, an’ yet, brave lord, thy halls are desolate; 
The ladye reigns not in her bower, no pages on her wait.” 


Down on his broad and mailed breast then drooped the bgron’s head ; 
“0 name dishonored! breaking heart, God comfort ye!” he said. 


But triumphing his manhood rose above His mighty woe, 
He brushed a starting tear away, as though it were a foe. 


And then he vowed a fearful oath, he ne’er would rest again, 
Until the faithless ladye’s blood had washed away the stain. 


“She loved you, lord,” the pilgrim said—“ you left her for the field, 
The tempter came in lonely hours, and woman oft will yield. 


“ And from thy halls, with willing steps, she fled with it away, 
Her gentle mate through night, her sweet sustainer through the day. 


‘It guided her through foreign lands, across a foreign sea— 
That tempter, that consoler was, dear lord, her love for thee.” 


Up rose the kneeling pilgrim then, and dropped his grave disguise, 
And beaming on the baron were his Geraldine’s blue eyes. 


“* Now by my faith.” the baron cried, and drew her to his heart, 
* That only is the perfect love that cannot dwell apart!” 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE DOCTOR AND THE HUSBAND. 
BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 

Dr. MaxweEtt was married—married, too, all of a sudden; 
thus taking the whole town by surprise. Not that his being mar- 
ried was such an unusual proceeding in itself; yet, common as 
these occurrences are, there are always individual cases which 
excite a great deal of remark and attention; and people had 
doubted Dr. Maxwell’s marrying at all ; for, though a very polite 
and agreeable man, he had never seemed particularly fond of 
female society, and was not at all a lady’s man. Not that being 
a lady’s man need be at all synonymous to being a marrying 
man. 

A perfect specimen of gentlemanly politeness was Dr. Maxwell, 
yet just as deferential and smiling to his poorest and oldest patient 
as to the blooming girl of sixteen, whose anxious mother thought 
she stood in need of a physician. 

He was interested in humanity in a different way from what 
most people are—from their infirmities, not their perfections. A 
human being was to him so much bone and sinew and nerves—a 
something to study, because it had a stomach that was often get- 
ting out of order, and often needing the care of a physician: it 
had a head which was often troublesome ; it had limbs which were 
often racked with pain and subject to rheumatism, or more fash- 
ionably speaking, neuralgia; this human being was sometimes 
subject to fevers and various other ills, in all which he was deeply 
interested. Yes, humanity was to him an interesting subject, and one 
which he loved to study, but he studied it in his own peculiar way. 

The most beautiful lady, suffering under a slight attack of in- 
fluenza, was not so interesting to him as some superannuated 
patient, the victim of some complicated and distressing discase. 
He would press his fingers upon her delicate wrist, and his blood 
flow just as calmly as ever through his veins ; but a slight dim- 
inution of the rapid beating of the pulse of the other patient 
would cause his heart to thrill with deep pleasure ; for to carry 
him safely. through so serious a crisis would be a great triumph 
of medical skill, and win him a name in his profession. 

So in this purely scientific or medicinal light, all his patient 
were interesting to him, the fairest and most beautiful no more 
than the old and plain. 

Other people might say, he attends upon the lovely Miss C., the 
rich Mr. D., old Mr. E., and the fussy Miss F., but with him it 

was only one patient suffering from pneumonia, brought on by 
wearing thin shoes, another from gastric derangement, caused by 
high living, another from psoitis, another from hysteria, for which 
the poor patient bad his hearty sympathy. 

There was in Dr. Maxwell just the right material for a good 
physician ; for his whole heart was in his profession. When he 
read, it was something connected with it; and if he ever went to 
lectures, they were medical lectures. In a heart so bound up in 
his profession, could there be any place forlove? He had seemed 
wedded to his profession—how had he found time to win another 
bride? 

But he had won a bride, and a wealthy one, too. She was not, 
to be sure, so very young nor so very beautiful; but what cared 
Dr. Maxwell for such things? He had Wrought her safely through 
a dangerous illness, and thereby become interested in her, which 


might never have happened had she not been his patient. His 
course of medical treatmént*had worked beautifully ; the disease 
yielded gracefully to his prescriptions: his course of wooing was 
equally successful, and the lady yielded as gracefully to his pro- 
posals, as the disease had done to his prescyiptions. " 


Dr. Maxwell was married. Some were ill-natured enough to 
hint that he had married for money, not for love, and with an eye 
to success in his profession; but it would be well to remind such 
people of the fable of the fox and the grapes. Dr. Maxwell was 
married, and Dr. Maxwell and Mrs. Dr. Maxwell were both very 
happy. 

Lest we may have misled some one by saying that Mrs. Max- 
well was not very young nor very beautiful, we hasten to say that 
she was very far from being old or homely. She was a lady of 
engaging appearance, a little precise, it may be, but pleasant and 
agreeable, and seeming to think a world of the doctor; a lady of 
genteel figure, dressing with admirable taste, very particular in 
her household affairs, as in her personal appearance, and seeming 
to be just the wife he needed. Dr. Maxwell had been yery wise 
in choosing her. Had she been a young and giddy girl, she would 
have been a sad trouble to him: she would have wanted him to 
go to this place and that, or by her sweet winning ways she would 
have coaxed him to stay at home when he should have been with 
his patients. She would have him go to the theatre, to the opera, 
and to parties, which would never do for him; or if he was 
obliged to disappoint her, she would pout and declare he did not 
love her. 

Mrs. Maxwell was more considerate. She could not expect the 
doctor to be ready at her beck and call; she had made up her 
mind to that before they were married. If he did not return to 
dinner, his patients kept him ; if tea waited, still his patients were 
the cause ; and if his stay was prolonged far into the night, she 
never allowed her patience to be exhausted, for she knew that 
it was but an increase of his that kept him from her, and rightly 
considered that hers must increase in the same ratio with his. 


She had many of the peculiarities of women : she had a woman’s 
love of dress, a woman’s weakness for handsome furniture and 
rich adornments for her drawing-rooms, in which she seemed to 
take great delight. Her love for the beautiful manifested itself in 
this way. 

Now all these things were totally lost upon the doctor; they 
were of no use to him in his profession, so of course they inter- 
ested him not. A human skeleton was to him a much more in- 
teresting object than the most exquisite workmanship of the cab- 
inet maker, and a medical work a greater study than the finest 
poem. So we see that the doctor and his wife, like other married 
people, had different tastes and inclinations, yet we need not con- 
clude that this dissimilarity was the cause of any unhappiness, It 
was not so. The first, and for aught we know the only, instance 
of coldness or unhappiness springing up between them happened 
thus : 

One day when the doctor was out, a lady, young and very hand- 
some, called to see him. She was evidently an invalid: her form 
was slight and delicate, her complexion clear and transparent ; 
but the glow of health was not in her countenance. The tones 
of her voice were low and musical, but sad. Upon being told 
that the doctor was out, she said she would await his return. The 
servant waited upon her into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Max- 
well was sitting, instead of the doctors office, where the patients 
usually waited. 

Mrs. Maxwell rose on her entrance, and offering her a seat, said : 

“Did you wish to see the doctor ?” 

“T did,” was the reply : “ will it be long before he returns ?” 

“Tt is uncertain,” said his wife; “ still I think when he went 
out he intended to return directly.” 

“T will wait,” said the young lady, “if my presence will be no 
intrusion.” 

“None at all,” said Mrs. Maxwell, kindly. 
sult him professionally, I presume ?” 

The lady bowed, but evidently was not inclined to be commu- 
nicative. Even at this moment the hall door opened. 

“There is the doctor,” said Mrs. Maxwell, rising; “I will 
speak tohim. “ Doctor,” said she, stepping to the door, “ a lady 
wishes to consult you.” 

The doctor passed into the room and his wife went up stairs. 
A full hour passed before the lady left the house, and then Mrs. 
Maxwell sought her husband. She went to the drawing-room, 
but he was not there ; she passed on to the office, entering it. so 
silently that he did not hear her. He was already deep in study, 
and not willing to interrupt him, she sat down by the window, 
restraining her woman’s curiosity as best she might. After sit- 
ting for some time, absorbed in his book, he pulled out his watch, 
and starting up, prepared to go out, still not noticing that his wife 
was present. 

“ Are you going out again, doctor ?”’ said she. 

“Why, Sarah,” said he, “I did not know you were here, or I 
should have spoken to you.” 

“TI saw that you were very much engaged, and thought I would 
not interrupt you. You have a new patient ?” 

“Yes, the lady who went out but now.” 

“Is she much unwell? She looks very delicate and very 


” 


The doctor shook his head. 


“ You wish to con- 


“ A serious case, I fear; troubled with pneumorrhagia; of a. 


consumptive family, and very nervous tempe' 4 

“ She looks very delicate, yet not so very ill.” 

“ A casual observer is wholly unable to judge. I may be more 
alarmed than is necessary, and hope it may prove so; but these 
diseases get such deep root before the patient or anybody else is 
alarmed.” 


** What is her name, and where does she live ?” 

“She wished both kept a profound secret for the present. But 
I must really go. I wish you a good morning,” said he, bowing 
to her very politely, almost ceremoniously, as if she were apatient 
of his, instead of his wedded wife.” 

“Cool, certainly,” thought Mrs. Maxwell to herself as the door 
closed after him. She wished for once that he was not 80 exces. 
sively polite and ceremonious. ‘ She wished it kept a profound 
secret for the present.” Her husband had spoken as if there could 
be no appeal from the decision. What wife would have received 
such an answer with unquestioning submission? Had he merely 
qualified the assertion a little, it would have been something; 
but no, he had both spoken as if it was common and proper for 
a man to have a secret which his wife might not know. 


Now Mrs. Maxwell was not an exacting woman; she seldom 
questioned her husband’s conduct; but-she liked perfect confidence 
between husband and wife. She could nob see the necessity of 
keeping so-trifling a thing a secret fromet” Had he no conf- 
dence in her? Did he suppose her 60 Wealeama@foolish as not to 
be able to keep a secret when it wag, mecemsary for her to do so! 
It was not so much that he refused, to angwet her questions, as 
that he distrusted her. 

The next day the lady called again, ‘The doctor had evidently 
expected her, and was waiting for her, She was shown by their 
servant into his office, and all. Mra, Maxwell heard of her was 
when she entered and when she passed; out. Over an hour she 
remained with her husband, and when she went out he accom- 
panied her to the door. How polite, he was, giving her many 
directions and much advice in alow, confidential-like tone. 

“How is your patient to-day, doctor?” said his wife, as he 
entered the drawing-room. 

“I feel somewhat encouraged, and think I may do her some 
good, though she is very frail and delicate.” . 

“If she is so delicate, I should suppose she would prefer to 
have you visit her at her home.” 

“She has her own reasons, and doubtless. good ones, for not 
doing so ; but she wished them kept secret.” 

It was enough; Mrs. Maxwell was completely silenced. For 
weeks and weeks the young lady visited the doctor’s office, once 


| in every three or four days; but Mrs. Maxwell asked no more 


questions about her, and no conversation passed between them on 
the subject. But Mrs. Maxwell could not help observing how 
polite he was to her, how careful he was of her; and she knew he 
was much interested inher. In fact, Mrs. Maxwell began to grow 
jealous ; she looked upon everything with a diseased eye. She 
forgot that he was polite to everybody, and she had noticed a hun- 
dred times the tenderness and care with which he invariably treat- 
ed his patients, and never before had felt in the least degree 
uncomfortable. But now there was such a mystery about this 
lady, a mystery which she was forbidden to peer into, it gave 
undue importance to every action, and made her very wretched. 
But her husband did not notice her unhappiness; absorbed in his 
profession, he thought of nothing but cases of disease brought to 
his notice in his medical practice. He had small time and incli- 
nation to play the tender and anxious husband ; though studious- 
ly polite to his wife, he was not over-solicitoms concerning her 
happiness. Her bodily health seemed perfect, and he had not the 
most distant suspicion that anything could betroubling her. Mrs. 
Maxwell afterwards blamed herself for letting these unhappy 
thoughts take possession of her mind, andweuld strive with all 
her strength to drive them away. 

One day when she was out makingsome purchases, she bought 
a very valuable book, a medical work, whieh she knew the doctor 
was very desirous to own, and intending tosurprise him with it, 
on her return went into his office today it om his table where he 
could not help seeing it when he came in, She knew he was not 
in, so she entered unceremoniously, the book in her hand. Who 
should she see but the mysterious lady, seated perfectly at her 
ease before the fire, reading a book! Shestarted and turned round 
on Mrs. Maxwell’s entrance. Evidently she was expecting the 
doctor, and was embarrassed when she saw it was the doctor's 
wife ; and as evidently, too, the doctor’s wife was taken by sur 
prise at finding a lady so much at home in her husband’s office; 
so the two stood for a few minutes looking at cach other. The 
young lady was the first to break the silence. 

“ Mrs. Maxwell, I believe ?” 

Mrs. Maxwell bowed coldly. 

“ The doctor was called out just as I entered, and as he said he 
should be gone but a short time, he desired me to wait his retar, 
which accounts for my presence here, and alone, at this time.” 

“I do not know as any apology is needed,” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
with stately politeness. ‘‘ The doctor’s patients are of course a 
liberty to occupy his office. I shall not interrupt you.” 

She placed the book upon the table, and turned. to leave the 

room. 
“ But, madam,” said the young lady, who judged by Mrs. Max: 
well’s manner that she was somewhat offended, “I beg of yo" 
not to judge me too harshly. I fear that you are but half satis 
fied with my explanation.” 

“T see no reason why you should trouble yourself so much 
about an explanation; the mere act of waiting in the doctor's 
office for his return is not of itself an act to require so many 
apologies.” 

“It is not that alono,” was the reply. And then she paused: 
“I fear that-yon will think I am making myself too much at homé 
in your honge.” : 

“You say that you waited at the doctor’s request ; of course ! 
have nothing to say. I have vot the privilege of knowing all bis 
patients, nor his reasons for his different modes of treatment ; but 
I never interfere with his arrangements. If he desired you ” 
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remain, it is enough. I never solicit confidence where I see it 
would not be freely granted ; therefore there are some things of 
which I am contented to remain ignorant.” 

And Mrs. Maxwell left the room with a sort of injured inno- 
cence air. In the hall she met the doctor, who merely spoke to 
her, and passed on to the office. Mrs. Maxwell was wretched. 
Who was the young lady, and why this mystery? It was evident 
her husband was much interested her. She was young and beau- 
tiful. He was very kind to her, very attentive to her—even now 
she heard their low voices in conversation. Her thoughts were 
dreadful. Her husband did not trust her—did not love her. 
Perhaps he had never loved her. Her evil genius suggested 
that he might have married her for money; she wished for once 
that she had none of it, if it had bought her a husband without a 
husband’s love. But yet again, how foolish she was. Was he 
not kind to her? Had she really any cause for complaint? Why 
let this foolish mystery make her wretched? Why could she not 
throw these dreadfal feelings off? She would try. The doctor 
came in at this moment, the book in his hand, his face beaming 
with delight. 

“ Are you the good genius I am to thank for this valuable 

resent ?”” 

. Mrs. Maxwell smiled, and looking at the doctor felt quite happy 
to witness his evident pleasure, 

“J found it lying upon my office table, and let me assure you, 
I am very much gratified and pleased by the gift. Nothingcould 
have been more acceptable. Just at this time, too, I prize it more 
highly, as it will give me considerable light upon the treatment of 
my patient, the young lady, you know, who was here just now.” 

Mrs. Maxwell’s heart was full. He did not say he should prize 
the gift for the giver’s sake, but because it would be of benefit to 
himself and the young lady. It was adroptoo much. She rose, 
and walking to the table where stood a vase of flowers, bent over 
them to hide the bitter tears of disappointment and chagrin. 
But the good doctor saw nothing; holding the precious volume 
in his hand, he was totally ignorant of the deep pain he was in- 
flicting upon a human heart. 

It may be that Mrs. Maxwell had taken cold in her morning 
walk, as the day had been cold and raw; but be that as it may, 
by night she was really unwell. Her face was flushed, and she 
was very nervous. The good doctor noticed her feverish symp- 
toms on his return home, saw how restless she was, and inquiring” 
very tenderly concerning her illness, ordered suitable medicines 
for her, busied himself about her comfort, and seemed so kind 
and thoughtfal about her, that poor Mrs. Maxwell’s heart began 
to reproach her, and she began to think he really did love her 
after all. At any rate itwas « comfort to her to have him express 
so much anxiety about her; and when, after a night of great rest- 
lessness, he left her, with a strict injunction that she must not 
leave her bed, she was well contented to stay and be considered 
on the sick list, if by so doing she could claim so much of his care. 

She continued quite unwell for some time, so that her husband 
considered her as one of his patients, and she began to think it if 
anything a preferable relation to that of wife. Even the book 
which she had given him was consulted on her account, and not- 
withstanding she was quite unwell and suffered a good deal of 
pain, had it not beem for occasional thoughts of the mysterious 
lady, she would have been quitehappy. She was not now simply 
Mrs. Maxwell, she was also an interesting case of suffering from 
the effects of a sudden chill, with a great deal of nervous action, 
and a determination of blood to the head. Ah, wise doctor, did 
it never occur to you that there might be a little trouble about the 
heart ? 

It was very pleasant to Mrs. Maxwell to have her husband say 
when he went out, “ Now Sarah be careful and obey all my direc- 
tions ; keep yourself quiet as possible till I return.” 

By-and-by, when she seemed much better, the doctor said a ride 
would do her good ; so ‘one very fine morning, wrapping her up 
himself very carefully, leading her down stairs, almost lifting her 

into the carriage, then seating himself beside her, they drove away. 
The air never seemed so sweet and balmy—nature never looked 
%0 lovely to Mrs. Maxwell as on that morning. Then, too, the 
doctor was so kind, asking her if she felt fatigued, if she was 
comfortable in every way. 

“O, perfectly,” said she ; “I feel quite well.” 

“Do you feel any of that disagreeable feeling in your head of 
"hich you have complained ?” 

“None at all,”’ she replied. 

“Tam glad to hear it; we will soon have you quite well.” 

“Do you know,” said she, timidly, “I have no desire to be 
quate well 2”? 

“What can you mean, Sarah? Not desire to be well ?” 

“To be quite well, I said. I think I have been happier since I 
have been sick, than I had been for some time before.” 

“T cannot understand you,” said the doctor, with a puzzled air. 

“Thardly dare explain myself,” said his wife. “I fear you 
Will think me foolish, but I have been quite unhappy of late.” 

before you were taken sick 

es,” 

“Ah,” said the doctor; “an affection of the mind; that may 
*xplain some of the symptoms in your case that puzzled me.” 
Maxwell grew uneasy again. Why would he be so prac- 

* He did not ask the cause of her unhappiness, but seemed 
rather glad to hear that she had been so, as it explained some 
things for which he had been unable to account, and might be of 

“ervice to him at some future time. However, she was determined 

Not to be deterred from ber purpose now. 

You do not ask me the cause of my unhappiness, but I am 
to make you my father confessor. You remember the 

Young lady, your patient, who visits you #t your office ?” 


“Yes, she who I was rather fearful at first was a bad case of 
pneumorrhagia, but I have at length succeeded in bringing the 
disease completely under the control of my medicine, and she is 
much better, though frail ; a delicate nervous system—a very sus- 
ceptible person—a body altogether too frail for the spirit—” 

Here Mrs. Maxwell felt it necessary to check him, that she 
might go on with her disagreeable task. 

“ Well, you know there is a secret about her: you would not 
tell me her name cr place of residence.” 

“ Ah, no; she wished it kept a secret, because—” 

“ Stop, if you please, doctor, till I finish. Well, I felt a little 
vexed ; I thought you might have trusted me; not that I cared 
so much about knowing who she was—but to think that you 
would not have confidence in me ; and as I was vexed, it was very 
easy to imagine many things. In the first place, you were so polite 
and attentive to her; and then she used to make you such long 
visits, I began to be really unhappy about it. And one day on 
going into your office, I found her waiting your return, and seem- 
ingly making herself much at home. She apologized for her 
presence, but this to me only made the matter worse, as she ap- 
peared to be conscious that there was some impropriety. Well, 
I worked myself into a perfect fever upon the subject, and was 
taken sick, as you know. While I have béen sick, you have been 
so kind and attentive to me that my heart has reproached me for 
entertaining such thoughts towards you as I have done, and I felt 
as if I ought to ask your forgiveness. And°what I mean,” she 
continued, not allowing him time to interrupt her, but hurrying 
on 80 as to finish what she had to say as soon as possible, “ what 
I mean by saying I do not wish to be quite well, is (you will for- 
give me for what I am going to say), that you are so much more 
kind and attentive, so much more lover like when I am your pa- 
tient than when I am merely your wife, that I would fain retain 
both characters.” And here she paused, and looking up in his 
face, said, “I hope you are not offended, doctor ?” 

“My dear Sarah,” said the doctor, “ of course I am not offend- 
ed, and I perfectly understand you. And first about the young 
lady. I had not the most distant idea of hurting your feelings, 
when I said she wished her name and place of residence a secret. 
It was indeed as much a secret to myself as to you. I do not 
even now know her name nor where she lives; I had no curiosity 
to know. She was interesting to me no farther than as a patient. 
I studied her case thoroughly, and I think I have been of some 
benefit to her; but I have never asked her name since she told 
me she wished it kept a secret. So you see, my dear, I know no 
more than yourself. I don’t know how it was I did not tell you 
as much, without it was because I looked upon it as a matter of 
80 little moment. And now,” he continued, smiling, “ about this 
matter of patient and wife. | begin to have an idea across my 
brain; that perhaps I ought to plead guilty here, and ask your for- 
giveness. It may be that I have been very neglectful.” 

“No, no, doctor ; I did not say neglectful. I know you have 
& great many calls, and I would not be a hindrance, but—” 

“I understand the case, Sarah, perfectly. I am too much the 
physician, and not enough the husband. I must put myself under 
a new course of treatment, and you must administer some anti- 
dote to this growing devotion to my profession, that I do not get 
to be a man of one idea. When you think I am getting too 
wrapped up in my pursuits, complain of indisposition, tell me 
you need my advice as a physician, and I shall understand you 
and take the hint.” 

“‘ But suppose I am really sick ?” 

“In either case you are sure of my greatest care and attention. 
But here we are at our own door, and I think by your heightened 
color that you have rode far enough. You must now go and lie 
down till dinner time ; but tell me first that you are not uneasy 
concerning the mysterious lady.” 

“O, no, doctor,” said she, laughing, “‘ not at all, since I know 
that you are no wiser than myself. You will forgive my foolish- 
ness, will you not ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said he, good-naturedly, as he lifted her 
from the carriage. ‘I always make all due allowance for the im- 
aginations of my patients. But we will let the forgiveness be 
mutual for this time, I think.” 

So Mrs. Maxwell was herself again ; and the good doctor, im- 
proving upon the hint thus given him, found he had some things 
to learn apart from his professional studies and treatises upon 
medicine, and he was a better husband and better man for that 


knowledge. 
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THE FIRST FEMALE ACTORS. 

The received tradition is, that Mrs. Saunderson, who belonged 
to D’Avenant’s company, was the first English actress. She per- 
formed Ianthe, in the “ Siege of Rhodes,” when it was first acted 
as a regular drama, on the opening of the Duke’s Theatre, in 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, in April, 1662, on which occasion painted 
scenery was also, for the first time, introduced upon the English 
stage. The part of Ianthe, had, indeed, been performed as early 
as 1656, when that entertainment was first produced at the Rut- 
land House, by a Mrs. Colman; but at that time, through dread 
of the ruling powers, the dialogue was cut short, and entirely 
spoken in recitative, so that it was rather (as it was called) a 
“musical entertainment” than a play. Mr. Malone, however, 
asserts that the first woman who appeared in any regular drama 
on a public stage, performed the part of Desdemona ; but he has 
not been able to ascertain who the lady was. In order to claim 
precedence of Mrs. Saunderson, she must necessarily have played 
that character before April, 1662.—Court Journal. 
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Tue WAY TO convince.—When we would show any one 
considers the subject—for his view of it is generally right on 
satisfied with this acknowledgment, that he is not wrong in his 
judgment, but only inadvertent in not looking at the whole of 
the case.— Pascal. 


[Translated from the Hindustanee for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 


THE FRIEND AND THE ENEMY. 


BY JOHN NEWTON, JR. 


~ 


An intelligent foe is better than a stupid friend.— Arabian proverb. 


THERE was once in Cashmere a certain prince, who had a fa- 
vorite ape, which he petted with princely caresses. The affection 
_of this animal was so great that it never left its master’s side, and 
at night it would stand by his pillow with a sharp dagger in its 
hand, and there watch with patience until morning. 

It happened one night that a cunning robber, from some far- 
off country, entered the city, and began to wander from house to 
house and street to street, in search of plunder. About the same 
time a foolish thief, who lived in Cashmere, came forth from his 
den with the same intention, and soon after fell in with the stran- 
ger. As they were both engaged in the same pursuit, they agreed 
to work together that night. Said the travelled robber to his 
companion : 

“Friend, in which district shall we begin, and whose house 
shall we rob first ?” 

The foolish one answered, “In the stable of our city governor 
there is a fat and swift-footed ass, which is highly valued by its 
master, and which is well secured by a chain, and guarded by two 
slaves. My advice is, that we go, first of all, and steal this ass. 
After that, let us repair to the shop of a certain glass-maker, who 
lives at the corner of the street. There, with his glass, we will 
load the ass, and, taking it home, make money.” 

The wise thief was astounded at his friend’s discourse, and was 
considering whether he had not spoken in jest. But just at that 
moment the cotewal (a kind of constable) came in sight. The 
discreet rascal, prompted by his cunning, hid behind a wall ; while 
the senseless rascal stood still, and was taken prisoner. 

“Whither do you go ?” asked the officer, “and who are you ?” 

“T am a thief,” he replied, “and I am going to steal the gov- 
ernor’s ass; and after breaking open the house of the glass-ma- 
ker, I shall make the beast carry home the glass.” 

The cotewal burst into a laugh, and said : 

“ For the sake of an ass, which is securely chained and care- 
fully guarded, and for the sake of a few worthless glass vessels, 
of which ten may be bought for a tucca (a coin worth about a cent 
and a half), you have thus cast yourself into the whirlpool of per- 
dition! But this foolish design is as wicked and dangerous as if 
you had intended to plunder the prince’s treasury.” 

With these words he tied the man’s hands together, and took 
him off to prison. When they were gone, the wise robber took 
warning from the words of his silly companion, but profited by 
the remarks of the cotewal. 

“‘ That thief,” thought he, “was a dangerous friend; but the 
cotewal shall prove a useful enemy; for now that he has men- 
tioned it, I will go rather to the treasury of this very prince.” 

With this intention, he made his way to the prince’s palace, 
and began a breach in the wall. After long and toilsome labor, 
he at length finished a hole large enough to admit his body. When 
he entered, he found himself standing in a bed-chamber ; before 
him was the prince, stretched in sleep on a golden couch, while 
jewels lay scattered around him, mingled with the riches of many 
lands. The apartment was hung with curtains of Cashay, and 
camphor lamps shed their soft light on every object. But after 
looking about the room a moment, the robber was not a little 
amazed to see a monkey standing at the head of the royal sleeper, 
flourishing a naked blade in his hand, and he gazed from right to 
left with a careful and knowing air. Unable to comprehend the 
truth of the matter, the house-breaker became alarmed. 

“ How can this wretched man,” thought he, “save himself 
from the murderous weapon of the beast ?” 

As he thus pondered, multitudes of ants suddenly began‘to fall 
from the ceiling of the canopy upon the sleeper’s breast. The 
prince being annoyed, involuntarily, in his sleep, struck his hand 
across his bosom. The ape instantly perceived what was the 
matter, and, burning with rage, he raised the scimetar, and was 
about to plunge it into the coverlet in order to destroy the puny 
intruders. 

“ Hold, you cowardly villain !” shouted .he robber ; “ would 
you slay the Beauty-of-the-world *” 

And he rushed forward, and seizing the uplifted hand of the 
monkey, held it in his own tight grasp. This noise awoke the 
prince, who started up, and seeing the robber, cried out : 

“ Who are you ?” 

“JT am your wise foe,” was the reply. “I vame here to plunder 
your house ; had I been a single instant later, this senseless brute, 
your foolish friend, would have filled your dreaming-room with 
a the prince heard this, he was overcome with gratitude, 
and with many thanks, exclaimed : 

“ So true is it, that when the pity of Allah would save a man 
from destruction, he causes even a robber to become a protectar of 
life—even a foe to become merciful !”” 

The prince then took the robber into favor and made him his 
confidential friend; but the ape was ever after kept chained in 
the stable. The thief, who set about with diligence to rob the 
prince’s treasury, received from the royal hand a robe of state 
while he whom his master once fondly regarded as his guardian 
and his friend, was hurled from that high position, and stripped 
of his honor! 


Morat.—Let a man employ wisdom in forming his friend- 
ships ; and above all, let there be many a league between himse 
and a foolish friend. 
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DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA. ‘ 

Second in daring only to the first adventurous expedition of 
Columbus, and followed by results of almost a io mag- 
nitude, was the voyage of John and Sebastian Cabot, father and 
son. Their discovery of our continent has afforded Mr. Warren, 
the artist, the subject of a fine picture. He shows us the landing 
of the adventurers on the “ pitiless coast of Labrador,” June 24, 
1497, “nearly fourteen months,” says Bancroft, “ before Colum- 
bus, on his third voyage, came in sight of the mainland; and 
almost two years bfore Amerigo Vespucci sailed west of the 
Canaries.” ‘The scene presented to the gaze of the Cabots and 
their followers was not, as our engraving shows, inviting. Hor- 
rent cliffs overhanging the rough surges, dark ravines tenanted 


DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA, BY JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


were inspired with the thirst for territory and treasure which mar- 
itime adventure promised. John Cabot was a merchant of Ven- 
ice, residing at Bristol, England, a bold, enterprising and far- 
sighted man, and he found little trouble in interesting Henry 
VIIL. in his plans for discovery. The king, letters-patent, 
authorized him and “ his three sons, or either of them, their heirs 
or their deputies, to sail into the eastern, western or northern 
sea, and with a fleet of five ships, at their own proper expense 
and charge ; to search for islands, countries, provinces or regions, 
hitherto anseen by Christian people ; to affix the banners of Eng- 
land on any city, island or continent that they might find; and, 
as the vassals of the English crown, to possess and occupy the 
territories that might be discovered.” “It was further stipn- 


by polar bears, and rude savages, scowling headlands, gloomy | lated,” says Bancroft, “in this ‘most ancient American state 


even in midsummer, and wearing the eternal frown of a chill na 
ture, were not calculated to inspire the visitors with much enthu- 
siasm. But they stood upon terra sirma—on the stern shore of a 
new continent, and all the ruggedness of the scene must have 
vanished when compared with the greatnexs of the discovery. 
The adventurers must bave felt that they were opening a “ new 
in the history of the world,” and that fame, the guerdon of 

igh achievement, was almost within their grasp—almost, we 
say, for behind them lay the stormy Atlantic to be re i, 
through many a peril, before their laurels became tapaibie. This 
voyage was andertaken with the authority of the Crown of Eng- 
land, at atime when the discovery of Columbus had awakened 
enthusiasm in the Uld World, and its rulers and mercantile men 


, the family of the Cabots and their assigns.” 


per of England,’ that the patentees should be strictly bound 
in their vovages to land at the port of Bristol, and to pay to the 
king one fifth part of the emoluments of the navigation ; while 
the exclusive right of frequenting all the countries that might be 
found, was reserved unconditionally and without limit of time, to 
Under a subse- 
quent potent, less liberal in its terms, granted to John Cabot, his 
son Sebastian, who was bora in England, embarked with three 
hundred men, on a voyage of trade and discovery for the new 
continent. They sailed in May, 1498, bound for Labrador, b 
way of Iceland, and reached the continent in north latitude, fifty- 
eight degrees. ‘The severity of the climate induced him to relin- 
quish his plans of exploration, and he coasted in a southerly direc- 


tion as far as Maryland, but insufficiency of provisions led to his 
return home. After serving some time in the employ of Ferdi. 
nand of Spain, he made a voyage from England in search of the 
northwest passage, and certainly discovered the bay to which 
Hudson, long afterwards, gave his name. On his return, he again 
offered his services to the Spanish government, and was commis. 
sioned by Charles V. as pilot-major. While holding this com. 
mission he made a voyage to South America. He afterwards 
returned to England. His death occurred about 1553, at a very 
advanced age. Notwithstanding his long and eminent services, 
few or no details of his voyages have reached us. He was a man 
of great energy, perseverance and intelli ; and, at the same 
time, modest, unassuming and gentle. appears to have con. 


ciliated all with whom he came in contact by the mildness of his 
manners, though he did not escape the usual fate of 
and goodness—calumny and the enmity of baser minds. He is 
represented as loving his profession warmly, and indeed, without 
such a sentiment, he would hardly have persevered throagh % 
long a career of peril and adventure, for the worldly advantage 
he derived from his voyages appear to have been inconsiderable. 
The patents he enjoyed bore no golden fruit for him. His suc 
cessors reaped the results of his genius and toil, and though hon 
ored by empty titles, he did not enjoy that universal con 
rary consideration to which he was most fairly entitled. “ 
ve England a continent,” says the historian above 4 
‘and no one knows his burial place.” His grave would be om? 
of the pilgrim-resorts of the world, were its known. 
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LANDING OF DE SOTO IN FLORIDA. 

From the cold and sterile skies of the north, we now pass to 
the delicious atmosphere of the south—from Labrador to Flor- 
ida. Mr. Warren has chosen, as a companion-piece to the landing 
of Cabot, that of De Soto on the shore of Florida, in the spring 
of 1539. The characters of the adventurers are as strongly con- 
trasted as the scenery. Cabot was a mild and peaceful man, en- 

d in a legitimate commercial enterprise ; De Soto was proud 
and rapacious, and came on an errand of conquest and plunder. 
He was already wealthy, but he grasped at millions. He had 
stores of gold, but he wished to add countless treasures to his pos- 
sessions. He was one of those brilliant cavaliers who had fol- 
lowed thé banner of Francisco Pizarro to the conquest of Peru, 


where he had won the reputation of a brave but lous 
‘oldier. His wealth had been accumulated in that campaign, and 
returned to Spain to receive the applause of his countrymen, 
ne to dazzle them by the display of his wealth. His reception 
_ Inflated his pride and spurred his ambition. He had been 
— in arms ; he was equally fortunate in love. He demanded 
hi received the hand of a noble Spanish lady. It appeared to 
™ as if there were no obstacle in his path to. the highest for- 
ro Successful ander the banner of another, he aspired in turn 
‘he a leader and ueror himself. With these views he re- 
ahs to Valladolid, and obtained an interview with the emperor 
“urles V. He solicited of him the government of Cuba, and 
“ssion to undertake, at his own proper cost, the conquest of 
® country the extent of which was unknown, but sup- 


posed to be abounding in mineral wealth. Obtaining without 
difficulty the favor he solicited, the task of securing followers 
proved equally easy 
choice. led by visions of glory and gold, the best lances of 


Spain hastened to enrol themselves under his banner. Men sold | eyes. Still 
houses and lands to purchase horses and armor, and more volun- | 


teers presented themselves than the leader was willing to receive. 
Six hundred picked men, the flower of Spain and Portugal, were 


chosen from their ranks, and embarked with their leader and his | 


bride for Cuba. After a certain delay in that island, durin 
which De Soto received flattering but false reports of the weal 
of the region against which he was about to march, and after 


region 
placing his wife at the head of the administration of the island, 


LANDING OF DE SOTO IN FLORIDA. 


he sailed for Florida, and landed on the shore ot the Bay of Spir- 
ita Santo. Our engraving exhibits the picturesque scene pre- 
sented by the expedition. There were cavaliers and footmen, 
churchmen with cross and banner, armorers and smiths with 
hammers and forges, every intment, in a word, that military 
foresight deemed requisite, wealth was able to procure. The 


his of the wanderings of the band of freebooters is a romance | 
from be 


ginning to end. Courage, cruelty, avarice, fanaticism, 
deep religious enthusiasm, were all represented in its ranks. 
There were crosses for the lips of converts, steel for the hearts of 
combatants, and chains for limbs of captives. The march of 
the band was destined to be long, devious and disastrous, both to 
the natives and to themselves. Sometimes the Indians gave them 
battle, at other times they fled before them. Now and then they 


Indeed, he had but the embarrassment of | the v 


| 


met with peaceful tribes, who ht by simple vee to pro- 
pitiate the strange invaders of their Pr hae richness of 
egetable kingdom surprised them at stage of their 
march ; but the gold and gems they sought for never met their 
were deluded by tales of regions of countless 
wealth, for the Indians soon found what the Spaniards coveted, 
and shaped their stories accordingly. They wandered to the 
north, te the west and to the southwest. More than three years 
this military pilgrimage endured, amid battle, hunger, heat and 
cold, their numbers rapidly decreasing till only a handful of 
naked and half starved men was left of that gallant army which 
left Cuba as for a holiday excursion. Among the events of this 
period was the discovery of the Mississippi, destined to be the 


grave of De Soto. Here, wasted with disappointment and con- 
sumed by melancholy, he fell a prey to a malignant fever, and, 

ped ina military cloak, his body was secretly consigned to 
the Dering of the “ Father of Waters,” lest the knowledge of 
his death should dishearten his worn out followers. But three 
hundred and eleven men survived this disastrous expedition. 
Exhausted by fatigue and hunger, naked and disheartened, they 
had to labor in the midst of hostile tribes in the censtruction of 
rude rafts and boats, with which they floated down the river and 
at length eme from the wilderness. The sufferings of this ex- 
pedition may be regarded as a most righteous retribution for 
the numberless cruelties exercised by them in their thirst for gold 
toward the aborigines, and the hase and ignoble motives which 
prompted them to this undertaking. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
HEBREW SONNET. 


BY F. GEYVITTS. 


Ye gentle shepherds of the mount of roe¢, 


Have ye not seen my love among the hills? 

Have ve not heard a song amidst the rills? 
She sings a song, fresh as the breeze that blows 
From Lebanon, and soft as Kedron’s lays ; 

The rose of Sharon tints her cheek; her eye 

Is mild as the pure star of Judah's sky, 

And comely as the hind’s her virgin ways. 
Ye daughters of the vineyards, if ye meet 

My fair among the lilies of the vale, 

(For she hath wandered with the morning gale, 
To weave her garlands of your flowers so neat), 
Deal gently with the young, the wandering dove, 
And send the truant back to her espoused love. 


+ 


[Prepared expressly for Ballou's Pictorial. ] 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


James Quin, a great English actor and wit, was born in Lon- 
don in 1693 and died in 1766. When he was playing Cato at 
Drury Lane one evening, a Welshman by the name of Williams, 
who performed the part of a messenger, had to deliver the phrase, 


“Cesar sends health to Cato.” Quin was so amused at the man- 
ner in which he pronounced the last word—“Aecto,” that he re- 


plied with his usual coolness, “‘ Would he had sent a better mes- 
senger !’’ a retort which so stung Williams that he vowed revenge, 
and followed him when he came off into the green-room, where, 
after representing the professional injury in making him ridic- 
ulous before the audience, he challenged Quin to give him the 
redress of a gentleman. Quin, with his wonted philosophy and 
humor, endeavored to rally him, but it only added fuel to the 


rage of Williams, who, without farther remonstrance, waited for 


him under the piazza, where he drew. In the scuffle, Williams 
was killed. Quin was tried for the murder at the Old Bailey, and 
a verdict brought in against him of manslaughter. 

A wretched poet having placed a tragedy in his hands one 
night, when he was dressed for the stage, Quin put the piece in 
his pocket and thought no more about it, till, a long time after- 
wards, the author called for the MS. “There,” said Quin, “ it 


lies in the window.” But the writer, looking at the play, found 
it to be 2 comedy, instead of his own doleful tragedy. “ Well,” 


said Quin, “if that’s not it, faith, sir, I have certainly lost your 
play.” “Lost my play!” cried the astonished bard. “Ay, 
sir, lost it. But to make you amends, here’s a drawer full of 
tragedies and comedies, take any two you like in the place 
of it.” 


The Earl of Conyngham delivered the following criticism on 
Quin and Garrick, as Brutus and Cassius in the quarrel scene in 


Julius Cesar. “‘ Quin,” said he, “ resembled a solid three-decker, 
lying quiet, and scorning to fire, but with evident power, if put 
forth, of sending its antagonist to the bottom ; Garrick, a frigate 
running around it, attempting to grapple, and every moment 
threatening an explosion that would destroy both.” 

Being asked by a lady why there were more women in the world 
than men, “ It is,” replied he, “in conformity with the arrange- 
ments of Nature, madam ; we always see more of heaven than 
of earth.”’ 

Once, on a journey to Somersetshire, having put up for a few 
days at a farm-house, he'turned his horse out to grass lost 
him. Upon inquiring after him of a country fellow, and asking 
if there were any thieves or horse-stealers in the neighborhood, 
the fellow answered: “Noa—we be all honest folk here; but 
sant I think they calls himy, a strolling player from 

ywhap he may have stole him:” 

He was one day lamenting that he grew old, when a shallow, 
impertinent young fellow asked him what he would give to be as 
young as he was: “I would even sabmit,” said Quin, “‘to be 
almost as foolish.” 

He was one night going upon the stage in the character of 
Cato, when Mrs. Cibber pulled him back to tell him that he had 
a hole in his stocking. ‘‘ Darned stockings I detest,’’ said Quin, 
“ that seems premeditated poverty.” 

Samuel Foote, the actor, author and wag, was educated at 
Worcester College, Oxford, under the care of Dr. Gower, the 
then provost. The church belonging to the college, fronted the 
side of a lane, into which the cattle were sometimes turned during 
the night, and from the steeple hang the bell rope very low in 
the middle of the outside porth? Foote, one night, slyly tied a 
wisp of hay to the rope as a bait for the cows, and one of them, 
after smelling the hay, instantly seized on it, and tugging, made 
the bell ring, to the astonishment of the whole parish. The trick 
was several times repeated. The philosophical genius of Oxford 
was invoked to explain the phenomenon. The provost with the 
sexton, agreed to sit up one night, and on the first alarm to rush 
out and drag the culprit to condign punishment. They waited 
in the church, shuddering, for the signal. At last the bell began 
to toll—forth they sallied in the dark. The sexton was the first 

in the attack: “It is a gentleman commoner, for I have him by 
the gown.” The doctor, who at the same moment caught the 
cow by the horn, replied : “No, no, you blockhead, ’tis the post- 
man, and here I have hold of him by the horn.” Lights, how- 
ever, were brought, the true character of the offender was dis- 
covered, and the laugh of the town was turned on Doctor Gower. 

Foote’s mother, who was a very extravagant woman, and re- 
sembled her son very closely in character, once wrote to him as 
follows: “Dear Sam, 1 am in prison for debt; come and assist 


your loving mother, E. Foote.”” To which he replied; ‘‘ Dear 
mother, soam I ; which prevénts his duty being paid to his loving 
mother by her affectionate son, Sam Foote.” 

When on his way to France in 1777, he halted at aninn at Do- 


ver, and, going into the kitchen to superintend the dressing of a 
favorite dish, the cook, understanding that he was about to cross 


the channel, began to say, that, fur her part, she was never out 
of her own country. ‘‘ Why, cooky,” said Foote, “that’s very 
extraordinary, as they tell me above stairs, that you have been 
several times all over Grease.” “They may say what they 
please,” said the cook, “ but I never was ten miles from Dover 
in all my life.” “Nay,” answered Foote, “that must be a fib, 
for I have seen you myself at Spithead,”—a sally which set the 


whole kitchen in a roar. 


David Garrick, the pupil and friend of Dr. Johnson, was a fin- 
ished actor, and neglected no opportunity of improving himself 
by a study of the passions. He was induced ‘to attempt the char- 


acter of Lear by the following incident, He had become acquaint- 


ed with a man he greatly esteemed, in Leman Street, Goodman’s 
Fields. This old gentleman had an only daughter, about two 
years old, of whom he was dotingly fond. One day, as he stood 
at an open window, dandling and caressing the child, it sudden- 
ly sprang from his arms, and falling into a flagged area, was 
killed on the spot. His mind instantly deserted him ; he stood 
at the window delirious, wild, and full of woe: the neighbors 


came flocking into the house, they took up the body and delivered 
it to him, thinking it might break the speli of his grief; but it 


had no effect—his senses were fled, and he continued bereft, fill- 
ing the streets with the most piercing lamentations. As he was 
in good circumstances, his friends allowed him to remain in his 
house, under two keepers app d by Dr. Munroe, and Garrick 


went frequently to see the distracted old man, whose whole time 
was passed in going to the window, and there fondling in fancy 


with his child; after seemingly caressing it for some time, he 
appeared as if he had dropped it, and immediately burst into the 


most heart-piercing cries of anguish and sorrow; then he would 
sit down with his eyes fixed on one object, at times looking 
around, as if to implore compassion. It is said that from this 
hint Garrick formed his unparalleled scene of the madness of 
Lear over the body of Cordelia. 


Richard Savage, a poor player, but a poet of merit, owes 


much of his notoriety to Dr. Johnson’s splendid biography. Of 
the manner in which he composed his tragedy of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, his biographer says: ‘“‘ During a considerable part of 
the time he was employed upon this performance, he was with- 
out lodgings, and often without meat, nor had he any other con- 
veniences for study than the fields or the streets allowed him. 


There he used to walk and form his speeches, and afterwards 


step into a shop, beg for a few moments the use of pen and ink, 
and write down what he had composed upon paper he had picked 


up by accident.”’ 


William Mountfort, a clever English actor (born 1660, died 
1692), is chiefly remembered now by the circumstances attending 
his death. A Captain Hall had made proposals of marriage to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, the actress, which were declined, in conse- 
quence, as he supposed, of her attachment to Mountfort. Ren- 
dered desperate by the rejection, he pl d, with the aid of a 
titled scoundrel, Lord Mohun, the forcible abduction of the lady 
whom he proposed to marry. 

A carriage and six horses was engaged, the driver being told 
to await them at the Horse Shoe Tavern in Drury Lane, A par: 
ty of soldiers were hired to assist him in the exploit; and as 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, who had been supping at Mrs. Page’s in 
Prince’s Street, was going down Drury Lane towards her lodg- 


“ings in Howard Street, Strand (London), about ten o’clock at 


night, on Friday, the 9th of December, 1692, two of these sol- 
diers pulled her away from Mr. Page, knocked her mother down, 
and tried to lift her into the carriage. Her mother upon whom 
the blow had providentially made but a slight impression, hang 
about her neck and detained her on the spot. While Page call- 
ed for help, Hill ran at him with his sword drawn, and again 
endeavored to get Mrs. Bracegirdle into the coach, but the alatm 
given by Page prevented him. 

Company came up, Hill insisted on seeing the lady home, atid 
actually led her to the house in which she resided. Lord Mohut’ 
who during the scuffle, was seated in the coach, joined Hill in 
Howard Street; the soldiers were dismissed, but the two friends 
with swords drawn, paraded for about an hour and a half before 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s door. Mrv. Brown, the landlady of the house 
where Mts. B lodged, went out and expostulated with 
Lord Mohun and Hill, and then went, or sent, to Mountfort’s 
house. The watch, on going the rounds, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, found the two accomplices drinking wine in the 
street, a waiter having brought it to them from an adjacent 
tavern. 

Mrs. Brown, at this juncture, observed Mountfort turn into 
Howard Street, apparently coming towards her house, and hur- 
ried to meet him and to mention his danger, but he would not 
stop, nor allow her time for the slightest communication. On 
gaining the spot where Lord Mohun stood, Hill being a little far- 
ther off, respectfully saluted him, and was received with polite- 
ness. Lord Mohun then hinted that Mountfort had been sent for 
by Mrs. Bracegirdle, in consequence of her projected abduction, 
a charge immediately denied. Mountfort then expressed a hope, 
with some warmth, that his lordship would not attempt to vindi- 
cate Hill, who approached in time to catch the substance of the 
remark, said hastily that he could vindicate himself and gave him 


a blow, and challenged him to fight. They both went into the 
middle of the street, and afver two or three passes, Mountfort was 
mortally wounded, and languished till the next day, when he ex- 
pired. Hill fled, and Mohun, on the 3ist of January, 1693, was 


tried by the House of Peers, as an accomplice, and acquitted, 


Seven years after, he was again tried on a charge of murder and 
acquitted by his peers. He finally died of his wounds, after killing 
a third antagonist, the Duke of Hamilton, in a duel. 


The fame of Thomas Betterton, an actor of Charles II.’s time, 
has come down to us as that of a performer of wonderful power, 
Anthony Ashton tells us, however, that “he labored under an ill 
figure, being clumsily made, having a great head, a short, thick 
neck, stooped in the shoulders, and had fat, short arms, which he 
rarely lifted higher than his stomach.” ‘ His voice was low and 
grumbling, yet he could time it by an artful climax, which en- 
forced universal attention, even from the fops and orange girls.” 
Colley Cibber says: “He was an actor, as Shakspeare was an 


author, both without competitors, formed for the mutual assistance 
and illustration of each other’s genius.” Ifthe fame reaped by 


actors is more tangible than that of other disciples of art, still it 
is more transitory. Their greatness is traditional—their efforts 
leave no proofs to posterity. 


George Frederick Cooke, an English actor of great renown in 
the early part of the present century, who was deemed by his 


contemporaries unequalled in certain parts, and who was the suc- 
cessful rival of John Philip Kemble himself, visited this country, 


where he died. His career on this side of the Atlantic was a 
series of professional triumphs, though interrupted by the infirm- 
ity which wrecked his intellect—a fatal addiction to intemperance. 
The management of him by the persons who undertook to “star” 
him, was a troublesome task. He was frequently locked up to 
keep him ina condition to fulfil his engagements with the public, 


and he resorted to various expedients in order to gratify his love 


of liquor, On one occasion when Cooke was locked up per- 
fectly sober, when liberated, he was found to be as perfectly in- 
toxicated as a man could well be. He had bribed a theatrical 
underling to bring a bowl of punch to his prison door, and the 
insertion of a straw through the key-hole enabled him to drain 
the vessel to the bottom and thus defeat the vigilance of his 
friends. When under the influence of intoxicating beverage, he 


was very insolent and abusive, and would then indulge in sarcas- 


tic comments on the people and institutions of this country ; for 
he was a rabid loyalist. On one occasion he was informed that 
the president was coming to see him play Richard. ‘‘ Then he 
will be disappointed,” shouted Cooke. ‘“‘ What, I! who have 
played that part at the special request of his majesty, George the 
Third—I, George Frederick Cooke—play to the king of the 
Yankee Doodles! No, sir! I will advance to the foot-lights and 


tell him to his face that I will not play to the king of the Yankee 


Doodles!” Such was Cooke in moments of undue excitement. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MeRRivate. Py By Paut Crerron. Illustrated. Boston: 
Phillips, & _ 18th. 12mo. pp. 558. 


antly 

instance, that entitled “ Boarding-House Experience,” is a gem. 

far to0 good to ahi with the ephemera; it contains art enough to give It 

a claim to longévi 

Tas 
Donahoe. pp. 322. 
This isa Roman work, giving the of the he 
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ous councils, with other matters appertaining to tie dogma. Inte published 


in a very handsome style. 
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By J. D. Brraxt, M.D. Boston: Patrick 


Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher. 


that both the receding authorities have written on swine. book teac 
tural Ge to raise pigs, but ‘how to 
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HER OWN FLowER-GARDENER. Jounson. New York: 
C. M. Saxton. 


This is a reprint, with er an the 14th London edition, of s 
very excellent work, one ng simple directions for cultivating plants and 
flowers in the garden and in rooms. 
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erites from the MS. of the author, 
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story told Some of 
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Tas History or tut Hen Fever. By Gro. P. Illustrated. Bos- 

ton: James French & Co. 18655. 

This fowl affair, by the “‘ Young ’Un,”’ who has boldly come up to the 
scratch, without exhibiting the white feather, and told the whole story of the 
poultry mania (for which, by the way, he is’ largely responsible), is unique, 

and hamorous. Whether those will laugh who gave fifty and a hun- 
dred dollars for a ‘‘ Cokin Shiney ” when the brutes were in vogue, is an oped 
question ; but cali it is, thet those who smile not during a perusal of this 
record, must have faces like marble monuments. The book is selling 9 
Cochin China oggs used to sell. 


Tue Casriz Bumpers. By the author of “ Heartsease.” “The Heir of Red- 
cliffe,” ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 300. 

The authoress of this volume, by her previous productions, has earned & 

nt lite: reputation, which the “ Castle Builders % will enhance. 

The religious sentiment is not the least attractive feature of the book, which 

closes in a manner at once solemn and impressive. Forsale by Ticknor & Co. 


TRAVELS IN AND Tux East. Samvet Inenavs Illustrated. 

2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The storied realms, and the various people of the old world cannot too often 
be described. Each new traveller invests them with new intrest od 
reader is curious to compare what he says with what has been re of 
the same ns and . The volumes before us are the fruits of a year's 


travel in Europe and the East. Yet the author dons not seem to have ¢' ml 

hurriedly at places of —p§ and his observations just and inte 
t, because he went abroad with proper preparation. sale by Redding 
(o., and Burnham Brothers. 

KATE AYLESFORD. 4 Story of the. By J. Phil- 
: T. B. Peterson. 


4 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i incidents, and the 
of the first French 
Be. 7 selecting the days of the revolution as the era of his story. It is fuil of © 
, ; acters sketched with spirit. and of thrilling incidents, such as were constantly 
a occurring in the ‘‘ times that tried men’s souls.”” The publisher confidently 
af asserts that in bis opinion, it is the “best historical novel ever written 
oe America.”’ For sale by Phillips & Sampson. 
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LORDS LUCAN AND RAGLAN. 

Our readers are of course aware that the former officer has re- 
turned home from the Crimea, and demands a court martial to 
investigate the charges against him implied in a despatch of Lord 
Raglan, a passage in which reads, “from some misconception of 
the orders to advance, the lieut t-general (Lucan) considered 
he was bound to attack at all hazards, and he accordingly order- 
ed Lord Cardigan to move forward with the Light Brigade.” <A 
letter from Lucan to Raglan has appeared in the London Times, 
the statements of which, if true, which we cannot doubt, com- 
pletely exonerate Lord Lacan, and show that the blunder in or- 
dering to attack, reste upon the shoulders of Raglan himself. The 


commander-inehief’s written instructions read as follows ; “ Lord 


Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, follow 
the enemy and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. 
Troop of horse artillery may accompany. French cavalry is on 
your left. Immediate.”” Astounded at this order, Lucan asked 
the messenger, Captain Nolan, what it meant. He pointed to 
the further end of the valley, and answered, “There, my lord, 


is your enemy, and there are your guns.” But it needed not this 


commentary, in our jadgment, The order was explicit. It could 


not mean that the light cavalry were to advance and halt under 
the fire of the Russian guns. If they moved at all, they must 
move to the charge. Lord Lucan gave the order with great re- 
luctance, and even the daring Cardigan considered it a fatal one. 
Lucan did all in his power to modify the peril of the charge, by 
bringing the heavy cavalry to the support of the light brigade. 
We know not what the verdict of the court-martial will be, but if 


we were Lord Lucan, we should be content to rest our case on 
the written instructions of the commander-in-chief. 


> 


THE ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION. 
The engraving presented on page 221 is from a picture by Asher 
B. Durand, one of our finest American landscape painters. The 
design of the picture is clearly apparent to the observer. To 


the right are seen clearings, farms and flocks, villages, bridges, 
railroads, steamboats, the electric telegraph wires, all the charac- 


teristics of science and culture. To the left the savage rocks and 
the wild luxuriance of nature, in the midst of which we behold a 
group of wild Indians—the type of man in in his primitive condi- 
tion, ranging the wilderness in pursuit of game, and alternating 
the chase with warring on his fellows. The original of this pic- 
ture was long on exhibition at New York, and attracted much at- 


tention and admiration, Its composition is masterly, and the 


effect reminds us much of Claude Lorraine. Mr. Durand is very 
noticeable for his careful handling, and undoubtedly his skill as 
an engraver fitted him for nicety of execution. 


Mewxacertex.—All our youthful readers, in this vicinity, should 
drop in at the small but very fine collection of wild animals ex- 
hibiting in Howard Sireet. There is a young lioness and lion 


there which are noble specimens of the race. 


SPLINTERS. 


..+. George Catlin, the Indian portrait painter, will give us 
some fine heads and scenes from the River Amazon. 
+++» Hood said the rock on which hard drinkers split was quartz 


—a true word spoken in jest. 
-++. The story that the British steamer Canada had been cap- 
tured by a Russian frigate made the knowing ones laugh. 
+++» All postage on letters to any part of this country must be 
pre-paid now, or else they will not be sent. 
‘+++ The cholera has carried off a good many slaves lately in 
the neighborhood of Baton Rouge. 
+++. A boy of 16 has been arrested for robbing the mail in 
New York State. He commences the career of crime early. 
-++» In Newfoundland about $8000 have been sent to the 
British patriotic fand for the aid of soldiers in the Crimea. 
-+++ Gold mines of great richness have been discovered in the 
Province of Maranham, South America. 
+++. The renown of Alphabet Mellen bids fair to eclipse that 
of Daniel Pratt, the traveller. 
_t+se The Post says that the Shangais have held an indigna- 
tion meeting and thrown Burnham overboard. 
-+++ The venerable widow of President Harrison has recovered 
from a severe illness, and now enjoys good health. 
‘+++ A young man of St. Albans, Vt., was married and be- 
came insane on the same day, to the distress of his friends. 
‘+++ Three new actresses have appeared lately in New York 
—Miss Mary Agnes, Miss Makeah and Miss E. Bridges. 
‘++. A German opera company has been performing at Niblo’s 
, New York, to the delight of the “ faderlanders.” 
sts» The Pyne and Harrison troupe, who made such a great 
Sensation here, are concertizing extensively. 
+++. Cornelius Matthews has been lecturing in New York on 
icanism. He is a man of undoubted talent. 
‘+++ An immense number of Americans are in Paris, where 
all like them but the French emperor. 
+++» W. H. Davis, an actor, came near being hung lately, 
while playing the part of a criminal. 
- The Irish procession on St. Patrick’s day in New York 
broke up on account of the weather. Here there was no parade. 


THE COST OF WAR. 
Every one is aware that war, the “game of kings,” is a very 
costly pastime ; but few realize how much it costs. As with the 
extravagances of individuals, nations rush into war without 


counting the cost until they are called upon to foot the bills, To 


realize the expense of cutting throats upon a large scale, let us 
look a little at the amount which the British people will be called 
upon to pay on the war account for the present year, independently 
of the current expenses for the maintenance of the government. 
The British government acknowledge that they cannot continue 
the present war efficiently without at least 264,593 men in 
the naval and military service ; for the French are already com- 
plaining, and with justice, of the weakness of the British force. 
Now these men and the ships and munitions of war cannot cost 
less than 27,600,000 pounds sterling, or one hundred thirty-eight 
millions of dollars. Such, indeed, is the parliamentary estimate 
for the year ending January 1, 1856, and we all know that gov- 
ernment estimates never come up to the actual cost. Add as 


much more for the expenses of France, and a quarter more only 


for the expenses of Austria and other powers, cither furnishing 
contingents or increasing, their military establishments.in conse- 
quence of the existence of war, and we have a total forthe year 
of three hundred forty-five millions of dollars: and supposing the 
war to last five years—no unusual daration for a European. war— 
it will cost more tham seventeen hundred millions of dollars. Mr. 


Bright, a mereantileman and member of Parliament, has been 
terrifying his constituents with setting forth in figures some of the 


consequences of the war to the people of Britain. We do not 
think his arithmetic is very seasonable. The cost of a war is to 
be considered before engaging in it, but after war actually exists, 
its expenses must be borne without a murmur. ‘Our country 
right or wrong!’’ should be the motto of every patriot. Before 
and after are the times for performing sums in addition. When 
the enemy is before you, he must be humbled at any price. 


But this is a digression, Let us look at Mr. Bright’s state- 


ments; itis no affair of ours, and therefore we can audit his 
accounts coolly. He says that the British people are now pay- 
ing twenty-eight million pounds sterling, or one hundred and 
forty millions of dollars, more for food on account of the war, 
and the British government is spending more than one hundred 
millions of dollars extra on the same account: and wheat is sell- 
ing for one shilling and sixpence more per quarter than the high- 


est price known since 1819, notwithstanding that the wheat 


harvest of 1854 was greater than that of any previous year. He 
predicts that, ‘‘if the foreign policy keeps food up so high, six 
millions quarters of corn being kept out of the country by war, 
before two years are over the government will shoot Englishmen 
in the streets. Hundreds of sailing vessels, and sixty or seventy 
of the largest steamers, instead of carrying passengers and man- 


ufactures to all parts of the world, are now employed most un- 


productively in carrying soldiers, horses, stores, shot and shell to 
the Crimea. In the trade of the Baltic there is a falling off of 
five thousand vessels, about fifty per cent. in the English, and 
nearly ninety per cent. in the Russian. The vessels of the other 
States have also suffered a proportionate diminution. Prussia 
has suffered slightly. Sweden forms the only exception.” 


Already riots have occurred in England on account of the want 
of employment and high price of food, and Mr. Bright’s predic. 


tion seems in a fair way of being realized long before the expira- 
tion of the term he assigned for its fulfilment. Whatever the 
result of the present war, it cannot fail to cripple and weaken 
Great Britain. We are aware of her great resources, and the 
giant energy of her government ; but the strongest system must 
feel a drain like that to which she has been subjected. We can- 


not therefore believe that, supposing this drain to be stopped bya 
peace with Russia, she will be disposed to engage in a war with 
ourselves, a contingency that some have anticipated, except in 
self defence ; even though Louis Napoleon should be willing to 
back her with his legions in any attempt to check the progress of 
the giant republic of the west, whose existence is a continual 
cloud on the horizon of European despots. 
> 

Cream Hitt Scuoor, West Cornwarrt, Conn.—The 
pretty group of buildings in the picture on page 220, are those of 
a flourishing agricultural school in West Cornwall, Ct., the princi- 
pals of which are Messrs. Samuel Gold, M. D., and Theodore S. 
Gold, A. M. The pupils receive intellectual and physical train- 
ing, thus securing the mens sana in corpore sano. They graduate 
good scholars and good horticulturists and agriculturists. The 
institution is represented as flourishing. The farm attached com- 
prises three hundred and fifty acres. 

Jutta Dean—Perhaps we should say, rather, Mrs. Hayne, has 
just closed a successful engagement at the Boston Theatre. We 
have thought that she appeared at rather better advantage than 
on her former engagement here, but still consider her far from 
equal, as an actress, to some of her own sex in the stock com- 
pany of the Boston Theatre. 


Kryexioscore or Cusa.—This very popular and beautiful 
representation of the ‘‘ Queen of the Antilles,” is now exhibiting 
in New Jersey. It willsoon be in Connecticut, after which we 
shall have it in Boston. Major Felch is reaping, as he deserves, 
golden opinions and golden-coins—from all sorts of people. 


Tue War.—How can it be afforded so cheap? asks each new 
comer for our Dollar Monthly Magazine. By good business man- 
agement and an immense cifculation, is our answer. 


UsFiatrerine.— Your looking-glass will tell you what none of 
your friends will. 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK. 
The fine engraving we give on page 224, is an accurate view of 
the flourishing town of Oswego, N. Y., a port of entry, and, 
alternating with Pulaski, the seat of justice of Oswego county. 


It is 178 miles west-by-north of Albany, and is built on both sides 


of Oswego River, on its entrance into Lake Ontario, a circum- 
stance which gives it a remarkably picturesque, indeed, a sort 
of Venetian aspect, as shown in our illustration. The fine bridge 
which connects the two portions of the town, is a striking feature 
in the general view. It is 700 feet in length. The streets, as 
will be noticed, cross each other at right angles, and they have a 
uniform width of 100 feet. The evils of narrow streets, so great 
in old cities, have been happily avoided in this. There are also 
some fine large squares, in which churches and other public build- 
ings are located. The First Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, 
standing on com ding emi es, make a fine appearance. 
Education is sedulously cared for in Oswego, and its schools and 
academies enjoy a fair reputation. Its commercial facilities are 


extraordinary, and are developed to the utmost. Its harbor is 


excellent. It is formed by a pier, enclosing the mouth of the 
river, 1290 feet in length, and built by the United States govern- 
ment. The depth of water within the pier varies from ten to 
twenty feet. A large amount of tonnage is owned here. A canal 
connects Oswego with the Erie Canal. Through this channel a 
large portion of the trade between New York and the West 


passes. The railroad from Syracuse also brings other facilities 


of business to Oswego, From Oswego to Ogdensburg is about 


110 miles. The water power afforded by the river and canal is 
very profitably employed, and there are a large number of flour- 
ing-mills in operation. The harbor is defended by an old fort, 
which dates back to “ good old colony times,’’ and has been the 
scene of many a desperate engagement. 


> 


Native Winxe.—Our correspondent, R. B., Jr., of Albany, 
N. Y., writes us that Dr, Elijah Middlebrook, of Trumbull, Ct., 


has manufactured wine from the native grape for nearly twenty 
years, and has some in bottles now sixteen years old. He makes 
from fifty to one hundred gallons yearly, and has received several 
premiums for the manufacture. 

> 


Great Nationat Snow.—The indefatigable Barnum 
advertises an affair of this kind to come off June 5th, 6th, 7th 


and 8th, at the American Museum, New York. Prizes to the 
amount of $1000 are offered, and a committee of disinterested 
married ladies will award them. 
Gotp.—The Pacific press speak very encouragingly of the 
prospects which gold mining in California still offers to the indus- 


trious. If the cream is mostly skimmed off, still there is plenty 
of milk in the cocoa-nut yet, 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr Richard L. Carr to Miss Sarah L. 
Higgins; Mr. John Haintz to Mise Eliza Bambauer, of Roxbury; by Rev. 
Mr. Stackpole, Mr. Charles A. Adams to Miss Sarah 8. Holder, of Lynn; by 
Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Lucius Cumming to Mise Caroline Robbins, of Cambridge ; 
Hi Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. George Viner to Miss Elizabeth Harrison; by Kev. 

r. Poole, of Hyannis, Capt. Freeman Foster, of Brewster, to Mrs. Belinda 


Nye, of Hyannis, —At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. George H. Rugg 
to Mies Charlotte Poole.—At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Ham- 
ilton E. Towle to Miss Annie F. Wiggin.— At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Manning, 
Mr. James W. Simson to Miss Mary A. Douglass.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Dri- 
ver, Mr. Charles M. Driver to Miss Mary L. Bradley.—At Salem, by Kev. Dr. 
Worcester, Mr. Jonathan Brown, Jr., of Marblehead, to Miss Mary T. Ingalls. 
—At Danversport, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. John Hathaway to Miss Eveline 
L. Pierce, of Danvers.—At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Titus, Mr. John F. Brown to 
Miss Anna J. Hutchinson.—At Mariboro’, by Rev. Mr. Lewis, Mr. Daniel D. 
Fay to Miss Elizabeth Moore.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Sylvanus 


Bartlett to Miss Ann Maria Keyes. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. James Boque, 90; Miss Emily Frances Wells; Mr. William 
Coffin, 75; Miss Angelia Ellen Vose, 21; Mrs. Emeline H. Roberts, 31; Mrs. 
Sarah H. Tryon, 31; Widow Mary P. Davis, 64; Miss Caroline G. Sweetser. 42; 
Mrs. Susan 8. Marear, 45; Mrs. Sarah Thayer, 67; Mr. Joseph 8. Rogers, 59; 
Mr. Isaac N. Chase, 43; Miss Eliza Tabor, 73.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Tameon 
Welch, 86; Widow Martha Vinal, 74; Mrs. Mary Richardson, 84.—At Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Emeline T. Stacy, 35.—At Cambridgeport, Mr. Henry 8. Butter- 
field. 45.—At Somerville, Mr. John B. Hanson, 41.—At Watertown, Mrs. Uaro- 
line Chenery, 44.—At Canton, Mr. Silas Kinsley, 88.— At Stoughton, Mr. Eli- 
jah Glover. 84.—At Quincy, Mr. Freeman Dow, 37; Mrs. Marcia A. Dawes, 21. 
—At Salem, Mrs. Lydia King, 84: Penn Townsend, Esq., 47; Edwin Jocelyn, 
Esq.. 61.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Nancy, widow of the late Capt. Knott Martin, 
84; Mr. Jacob Ashton, 78.—At Georgetown, Mr. Stephen M. Nelson, 84 —At 
Newburyport, Widow Judith M. Boardman, 77; Mr. Moses Coffin, 82; Widow 
Hannah Adams. 87.—At Titicut, Mr. Seth Alden, a descendant of John Alden, 
who first landed on Plymouth Rock, 83.—At Auburn, Mr. Nehemiah Stone, a 
soldier of the Revolution, 96.—At Mansfield, Mr. Calvin Thomas, 82. 
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HON. NATHAN HALE. 

Nathan Hale, the subject of the accompan 
ing illustration, was born in the little town of 
Westhampton, Hampshire County, Massachu- 
setts, on the 16th of August, 1784. His father 
was Rev. Enoch Hale, the clergyman of the 
town, who brought up a family of three sons 
and five daughters, sending Nathan to college 
—upon a salary of three hundred dollars a 

. Rev. Enoch Hale was a brother to Capt. 
athan Hale, well known in our revolutionary 
history, who was sent by General Washington 
among the British stationed on Long Island, 
upon a confidential errand, and being taken 
isoner was hanged as a spy: his last words 
ing, “I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.” Capt. Nathan Hale 
was scarcely of age when he was executed ; 
dying unmarried, of course he left no lineal 
descendants, and his nephew, the subject of 
this memoir, who was named after him by his 
dearest brother and the one nearest his own 
age, may thus be regarded as his representative, 
so far as his virtues were transmissible by de- 
scent. Nathan Hale became a student of Wil- 
liams College, in the western part of the State 
of Massachusetts, in 1800, and graduated in 
due course in 1804. The journey between his 
home and Williamstown was usually made up- 
on horseback. His class at Williams College 
furnished a number of members who early 
acquired some distinction in professional pur- 
suits. Nathan Hale soon afterwards became a 
student of law in the office of John D. Dick- 
inson, at Troy, N. Y. The next year he ac- 
cepted an appointment as instructor in the | 
English and mathematical department of Ex- 
eter Academy, an old-established institution in 
New Hampshire, which still retains a favorable 
reputation. After serving two years in this 
capacity, he came to Boston, where he com- 
pleted his elementary law studies and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1810. He continued in 
the practice of the law for four years, during a 
of which period he was employed, in con- 
junction with Henry D. Sedgwick, afterwards 
of New York, in editing the “‘ Boston Weekly 
Messenger,” an exclusively political and his- 
torical journal, established by an association 
of gentlemen, and published without advertise- 
ments, it being the first example of a weekly 
journal of that description. In 1814, he be- 
came the purchaser of the “‘ Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser,” which had been established the preceding , the first 
and only daily paper in the city of Boston, and of which, after 
an interval of more than forty years, he still continues the senior 
editor. He was the sole editor for more than thirty years, with 
the exception of a few brief intervals in which he employed assis- 
tance in consequence of the pressing nature, at times, of his en- 
gagements on railroads and other works of a public nature. He 
was assisted by his son, Nathan Hale, Jr., for several years until 
1853, and since then by another son, Charles Hale, who is now 
the associate editor and publisher of the Daily Advertiser. Mr. 
Hale introduced in the Daily Advertiser, and maintained from the 
beginning, the practice of being himself the sole writer of all 
editorial articles, and all that were printed in the editorial type, 
with the exception of the mere announcement of facts, occasion- 
ally prepared by open in charge of other departments of 
the paper, and in later years, of articles written by his sons. Be- 
fore this time the newspapers had usually been conducted by 
printers, who prepared the news, and inserted such articles as 
were furnished them by their friends, or were sent in as commu- 
nications, but did not themselves profess to discuss public ques- 
tions. The Daily Advertiser still maintains the chief character- 
istics which have given it its reputation. It is a leading commer- 
cial, literary and political journal, and it is not surpassed in 
influence or in solid character by any newspaper in the United 
States. The Daily Advertiser has engrossed the largest part of 
the time devoted by Mr. Hale to literary work, but not the whole. 
He was one of the originators of the “ North American Review,” 
that old established quarterly, and contributed several articles to 
its earlier numbers. He established, in 1840, the “ Monthly 
Chronicle,” a record of events, discoveries, improvements and 
opinions, in which he wrote many elaborate articles, discussing 
questions of public interest. The “Boston Weekly Messenger” 
is still continued, as the weekly r issued from the Daily Ad- 
vertiser office. Mr. Hale has likewise written a vast number of 
reports and other documents, which have been published in 
pamphiets. On the 5th of September, 1816, Nathan Hale mar- 
ried Sarah Preston Everett, of Dorchester, daughter of Oliver 
Everett, many years a clergyman in Boston, and afterwards a 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas, among whose sons (Mr. 
Hale’s brothers-in law), were Alexander H. Everett and Edward 
Everett. Mr. and Mrs. Hale have had eleven children, of whom 
five are now living, three 
sons and two daughters. 
On the first introduction 
of railroads in England, 
Mr. Hale recommended 
them as an improvement 
precisely adapted to the 
wants of the State of 
Massachusetts, particu- 
larly in preference to ca- 
nals, on which large sums 
of money had been ex- 
pended, and especially 
as affording a means for 


Hudson River, between 
which points a canal with 
more than a hundred 
locks and a tunnel four 
miles long had been 
strongly as the on- 


ly means of reviving the 
y revenues of the 
State, but which Mr. 
Hale 
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his influence to cause their introduction into New England. He 
was regarded as a wild enthusiast. Some of his best friends, as 
he talked to them, shook their heads incredulously, and said to 
each other that “‘ Mr. Hale’s opinion was sound on some inatters, 
but unfortunately he was a little cracked upon these railroads.” 
When, as a member of the legislature, he asked leave to bring in 
a bill for the construction of a railroad from Boston west, a 
member proposed that the gentleman have leave to bring in a 
bill for the construction of one of his railroads to the moon at the 
same time. Nevertheless, he persevered, and has lived to see the 
abandonment of every one of the navigable canals in Massachu- 
setts, the Middlesex, the Hampshire and Hampden, and the 
Blackstone, after causing heavy losses to their proprietors— 
while his most sanguine expectations and predictions with re- 
gard to railroads have been more than realized. We have an- 
ticipated our narrative, however. The Daily Advertiser was the 
constant advocate of the railroad system of internal improve- 
ments, and urged upon the legislature to provide for testing the 
practicability of railroads upon some of the principal routes of 
communication in the State. After some feeble attempts at ob- 
taining surveys, the legislature, in 1828, appointed a board of 
directors of internal improvements. To avoid the jealousy of 
preliminary and unnecessary expenses, which had interfered with 
previous plans, Mr. Hale had proposed this board as an honor- 
ary office, offering to serve himself without compensation. The 
governor was placed at the head of the board, but the acting 
chairman and working member was Nathan Hale. The whole 
board served without compensation, but were authorized to 

point engineers and the necessary assistants, and to make such 
surveys and adopt such measures, at the expense of the Common- 
wealth, as they might think necessary for selecting the most eligi- 
ble routes for railroads from Boston through the central and 
western parts of the State to the Hudson River, and from Boston 
to Providence. Under the direction and superintendence of the 
board, the most able engineers were employed, and during the 
season three entire routes or parts of routes were surveyed. The 
result of these labors was communicated to the legislature at its 
next session, in a report containing a mass of information which 
effectually demonstrated the practicability of these improvements, 
a point which to that date had been questioned by a great por- 
tion of the people of the State. The legislature did not con- 


clude to undertake these improvements at the 
expense of the State, but the information which 
thus been laid before fo in an au- 
thentic shape, with the aid the ments 
which were continually reiterated in Daily 
Advertiser, produced such a conviction in the 
ae mind as to secure the accomplishment 
private enterprise within a few years, of all 
har had been recommended. Nathan Hale 
was the first president of the Boston & Wor- 
cester Railroad Corporation, incorporated in 
1831, and continued in that office by successive 
annual re-elections for nineteen years, when he 
declined longer service. This road was the 
first to public travel in Massachusetts, 
and the first on which steam power was used in 
America. The portion which was first opened 
was a distance of nine miles, between Boston 
and Newton. During this time, Mr. Hale was 
ly elected a member of both houses 
of the State legislature from the city of Boston 
and the county of Suffolk. He was ape 
upon the railroad committee, often its chair- 
man, and always wrote the elaborate reports 
made by the committee. Mr. Hale is a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. He received the degree of LL.D. at 
Harvard College, in 1853. As the city of Bos- 
ton increased in population, the necessity for 
introducing, at the public expense, from some 
exte source, a copious supply of pure water 
for domestic purposes be; to be more and 
more obvious to far-sighted and public-spirited 
citizens. Mr. Hale was one of who ad- 
vocated the measure. In 1825, Daniel Tread- 
well, on the recommendation of Josiah Quincy, 
the first mayor, was appointed by the city gov- 
ernment to make a survey and report plans and 
estimates. In 1834, Loammi Baldwin, and in 
1836, R. H. Eddy, received similar appoint- 
ments. All the gentlemen made favorable re- 
rts, but the public mind was not yet ready 
for the enterprise, nor was the necessity so 
~~ as it afterwards appeared. In 1837, un- 
er the mayoralty of Samuel A. Eliot, a com- 
mission consisting of Daniel Treadwell, James 
F. Baldwin and Nathan Hale was appointed 
to consider the subject of a water supply. 
They made an elaborate report, but the project 
encountered so much opposition that it was 
abandoned for the time, and slumbered until 
Aug., 1844, when under the mayoralty of Mar- 
tin Brimmer, a new commission, consisting of Patrick T. Jack- 
son, Nathan Hale and James F. Baldwin, was appointed. Mean- 
while the attention of the public had been frequently called to the 
subject in Mr. Hale’s paper. This commission reported the plan 
of supply by a brick conduit from Lake Cochituate, twenty miles 
distant. The citizens at first rejected the oni but it was re- 
ferred again to two eminent engineers from New York and Phil- 
adelphia, who reported essentially the same plan; and the legis- 
lature having passed the necessary act, and the ple having 
sanctioned it, a board of commissioners was appointed in 1846, 
to proceed to the construction of the works. This commission 
consisted of Nathan Hale, James F. Baldwin and Thomas B. 
Curtis. Under their superintendence the work was executed 
with great efficiency and success, and in littke more than two 
years from the beginning of the work, the waters of Lake Co- 
chituate were introduced into the city and supplied to a large 
portion of the inhabitants. The introduction was celebrated on 
the 25th of October, 1848, in the presence of an immense multi- 
tude of delighted citizens. In the third year of their term, the 
commissioners completed the original plan of the works, and in 
another year the pipes were carried through Charlestown and 
Chelsea to East Boston. Mr. Hale thus had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the consummation of the project for which he had so 
zealously labored. During the years 1848 to 1850, Mr. Hale was 
much interested m endeavoring to secure the completion of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal to Cumberland in Maryland, an im- 
portant public work. He so far succeeded in the accomplish- 
ment of fis endeavors that the canal was completed, but he never 
was paid for his services, which detained him at a distance of four 
hundred miles from home, to the neglect of his personal affairs ; 
and he became involved in some embarrassments connected with 
the fin&inces of the canal company. In 1820, Mr. Hale was chos- 
en one of the delegates from Boston in the convention which 
assembled that year for the revision of the constitution of 
sachusetts ; a body which for the eminent talent contained among 
its numbers has not been surpassed in this State, certainly since 
the heroic days of the revolution. During the session of the con- 


vention, lasting two months, Mr. Hale took notes of all the de- 
bates, together with Octavius Pickering, ~° 

their notes every day for 

the next morning. The 


They wrote out 

blication in the Daily Advertiser of 

thus reported, were published 

in 1821, and again re-pub- 

lished in 1853 in a hand- 
some octavo volume 


700 . Mr. Hale was 
also a Selegate from Bos- 


ton to the convention in 
1853 for the same a 
It is as a faithful and im- 
partial journalist—for his 
services in introducing 
railroads into New Eng- 
land—and supplying 
ter to the city of Boston, 
that Mr. Hale is likely 
long to be held in grate- 
ful remembrance by 
people of this communi- 
ty. He has proved him- 
self a public-spirited cit- 
izen, ‘sacrificing hi 
and his personal interests, 
devoting his whole time 
* to the “fartherance of the 
blic wotfary. 
now more 
ears of age, but remains 
the ful 
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ly Advertiser, and ia 
other duties of # public 
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—_ and used his paper and CREAM HILL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, WEST CORNWALL, CONN. : 


FERNANDO, 
H. F. DALY. 


SCENE FROM KNOWLES’S PLAY, “THE WIFE.” 

The engraving above illustrates the closing scene of Knowles’s 
popular play, ‘‘ The Wife, a tale of Mantua,” as performed re- 
cently at the Boston Theatre. The point selected by Mr. Champ- 
ney for illustration, is the close of the fifth act, the denouement 
of the piece. Leonardo Gonzaga, who has married Marianna, a 


8T. PIERRE, ANTONIO, MARIANNA, 
JAMES BENNETT. MR. GILBERT. MRS. HAYNE. 


SCENE FROM KNOWLES’ PLAY OF THE WIFE. 


MR. J. B. HOWB. 


Uy jy 


t girl from the mountains, having been absent at the head | his sister by a cross she wears, and expires in her arms. The 
of his troops, leaving his cousin, Fernando, at the head of the | plot is highly wrought up, and the denouement, highly satisfac- 
state administration, is informed by the latter, who plots the ruin | tory to the audience, elicits the warmest and most enthusiastic 
of both, that his wife has been unfaithful to him. To substantiate | applause. It is admirably performed at the Boston Theatre ; in- 
this charge, use has been made of Julian St. Pierre, who rushes | deed it could not be done otherwise, with the full strength of Mr 


in and exposes the villany of Fernando, recognizes Marianna as | Barry’s large and efficient company. 


ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION.——-FROM A PAINTING BY DURAND. - 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

William Tufts, Esq., a native of Boston, died recently at New 
Orleans, where for many years he had occupied a distinguished 
position as a merchant. —— Light hundred pounds of cels were 
taken from Cuttyhunk Pond, in two days, last week, by two gen- 
tlemen. —— The Rev. John Fiske, D. D., of New Braintree, died 
in that town on the 15th ult. Dr. Fiske was much beloved by 
his parishioners, and by all who were privileged to know him. 
Dr. Fiske was 88 years of age.———In the eastern part of these 
United States, fishtail burners are furnished by gas fitters. In 
Oregon, as the following paragraph shows, nature provides them : 
“Fish are caught in Puget Sound, Oregon, which, when dried, 
and lit by the tail, burn like a candle !” A chance for speculators. 
—— Henry Ward Beecher says: “I never knew an early rising, 
hard working man, careful of his earnings, and strictly honest, 
who complained of bad luck. A good character, good habits, 
and good industry are impregnable to the assaults of all ill luck 
that fools ever dreamed of.” —— The New York Post understands 
that Putnam has sold his magazine for $12,000.—— The Jack- 
sonville (Florida) News has been shown a lemon grown upon the 
banks of the St. John’s River, which measured eleven inches in 
circumference. Among quite a large lot, there were few less 
than nine inches in circumference. —— Isaac Simon lately died at 
Marshpee, aged 95, the last male Indian claiming to be a full 
blooded Indian proprietor of Marshpee.—— The San Francisco 
(Cal.) Chronicle says : “ Upon striking a balance in our homicide 
calendar for 1854, we come to the conclusion that one person of 
600 in California, will be killed by his neighbor in 1855. In one- 
half the cases, the weapons will be revolvers; in one-fourth 
knives ; and in the other fourth, guns or some other weapons. 
The prospect is a comfortable one.”” —— A remarkable spirit me- 
dium, named Janette Waldron, has been locked up in Utica, for 
pretending to know the whereabouts of a man who has been miss- 
ing since July last, and offering to give the information for fifty 
dollars. —— The diving bell was first used in Europe in the year 
1509. It was used on the coast of Mull, in searching for the 
wreck of a part of the famous Spanish Armada, sometime before 
the year 1669. An earthquake was felt at Tampa, Florida, 
on the 27th of February. The houses were shaken with great 
violence and it caused some damage. Mr. Edward Hosmer, 
while standing near a revolving saw in Templeton, lately, slipped 
and fell against it, and his right foot was instantly sawed off 
abové the ankle joint. He survived the accident but about three 
hours. The number of banks in the Union (including branch- 
es) is 1182, and the amount of capital is $326,123,287. —— The 
whole amount actually received by Gardiner for three fourths of 
of his fraudulent Mexican claim, was about $320,000. Of this 
the government has recovered about $230,000. Of the residue, 
a considerable portion went into the hands of lawyers, agents and 
others. —— Coleridge was so impressed with his dreaming com- 
positions, that he said “the dullest wight might be a Shakspeare 
in his dreams.” The southern papers are filled with accounts 
of disastrous fires which have lately been raging through the 
woods of North and South Carolina and Georgia, destroying 
trees, houses, and in some instances, human life. In the differ- 
ent sections of South Carolina, many valuable plantations have 
been ravaged, and many elegant mansions and a vast amount of 
other property destroyed. —— In the United States there were, 
in 1850, 2555 persons over 100 years of age; in France there 
were only 102, though at the same time their population was 
nearly 36,000,000.—— The new city government of Cambridge 
have given notice to all the liquor sellers of that city that the 
law against liquor selling will be rigidly enforced against all per- 
sons who continue in the business. —— Mayor Wood is enforcing 
an old dead letter ordinance, forbidding hackmen to solicit cus- 
tom.——— The English expedition to Japan, it appears, was a 
failure. It is said that nore of the liberties granted or courtesies 
shown to the American officers, were extended to the English 
expedition. —— In consequence of the refusal by the Moravians 
in the Crimea to take up arms, three hundred of them have been 
hanged by the Russian authorities. It seems the colony of the 
Moravians in the Crimea hold opinions with regard to the unlaw- 
fulness of war, analogous to those maintained by the Society of 
Friends in this country. —— The German emigrants alone bring 
into the United States about $11,000,000 annually. 
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Wisrar’s Bavsau or Witp Cuerry.—This preparation, for 
the cure of coughs, colds, diseases of the lungs, etc., has been be- 
fore the public many years, and still retains its excellent reputa- 
tion. At this season of the year, when pulmonary diseases are 
so prevalent, every one should be provided with a remedy at hand, 
and we know of none more highly recommended than this. Mr. 
Fowle, the proprietor, bas at his drug and medicine establishment, 
138 Washington Street, letters and testimonials from some of the 
most highly respectable gentlemen in this community, who have 
used it with success, testifying to its merits, and though it would 
be presumption in us to say that it is the best preparation, yet we 
commend it to a trial. 


Cost or Dissipatiox.—A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
estimates that the laborers of England alone squander $250,000,000 
per year, on spirits, ale and tobacco. This is a large sum, but 
the authority is first rate. The falsity of the abode statement 
must be apparent to every one, when it is known that the carn- 
ings of the “laborers” of England are within $250,000,000, 


Panis A Szarort.—A vessel called the France-et-Bretagne | 
cleared from Paris for Rio and returned to the same port. She 
was fitted with masts that could be lowered two allow her to pass 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The greater part of the village of Bath, Steuben County, N. 
Y., has been destroyed by fire. i 

The Worcester Spy says that the le of that city have suf- 
fered to the amount of $100,000 by as insurance offices. 

A member of the Michigan legislature (house) named Ashmun, 
is a half-breed Indian. 

The New England Female Medical College has pa clased its 
sixth year. The institution now seems firmly established. 

The new railroad suspension bridge across the Niagara River 
will be opened for public use in May next. 


The seventeen-year locusts will make their appearance this i“ 
in portions of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

An attempt is making in the legislature of Louisiana to restore 
the seat of government to New Orleans from Baton Rouge, the 
present capital. 

According to an act of Congress, passed in 1800, an officer 
leaving a squadron without the ex orders of his commodore, 
is liable to the punishment of " 


The phenomenon of thunder during a severe snow-storm is 
spoken of in the Toledo papers. In fifteen minutes after, the 
mercury had fallen six degrees. 


The Seminole hunting-grounds among the Florida everglades 
are about being explored by United States troops, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Monroe. 

A French paper published at San Francisco gives the names of 
some eighteen French officers who have been promoted for dis- 
tinguished services at Petropaulowski. 


The model of the Collins steamer, to be built, has been agreed 
upon, and she is to be of greater capacity than any American 
steamer afloat, and will be expected to cross the Atlantic in nine 
days. ; 

N. Powers, of Fayette County, Iowa, lately drove into Dubuque 
with a load of game, consisting of 1000 quails, 1000 prairie chick- 
ens, 100 rabbits, 8 deer, 5 wolf skins and 2 bear skins. 

An effort is making in Charleston, S. C., to raise $10,000 for 
the benefit of Capt. Duncan N. Ingraham, as a token of admi- 
ration for his prompt interference in the Kosta affair at Smyrna. 


The Jewetts, descended from Joseph and Maximilian Jewett, 
who came from England in 1638, and settled in Rowley, Mass., 
are to meet in that ancient town on the 14th of June. 


Business in the Navy Yard, Charlestown, continues brisk. The 
work on the new steam frigate “ Merrimac” ae rapidly, 
and she is now entirely planked up on both sides. 

Edwin Forrest, the ian, has lately had an offer of fifty 
thousand dollars to act fifty nights in California. He has also 
just received an offer of six thousand dollars to act twenty nights 
in St. Louis. 

In Indiana, wild pigeons are flying in greater abundance than 
ever before known in the spring of the year. They pass over the 
Terre Haute in clouds by the acre. Their course is northward in 
the morning and southwardly in the evening. 


Two letters have been deposited in the post-office in Gardiner, 
Me., directed to ‘‘ Mr. Czar Empirer of Rossia, st. Petersborg 
Rossia,” but the writer forgot to prepay the postage, so “ Mr. 
Czar” will lose the benefit of his correspondence. 


A patent has been obtained for the preparation of maize leaf, as 
a substitute for tobacco. The patentees claim for their manufac- 
tured weed anti-nervous qualities, and that it is a pleasant tonic, 
and therefore promotive of good health. It is said to have a 
sweet and pungent flavor. 


Upon the post mortem examination of the body of Bill Poole, 
the pugilist, who was recently killed in New York, it was ascer- 
tained that the ball entered the breast between the fifth and sixth 
ribs, perforating the wall of the chest, extending through the per- 
icardium, and was found buried in the centre of the heart. 


The southern cotton growers have sent C. G. Haylor, editor of 
the late Baltimore Times, as a special agent to Europe, to obtain 
in detail all necessary information in relation to the cotton inter- 
ests, and the remedies “ for the present ruinous Liverpool monop- 
oly,” by means of direct trade. 

The fine steamer, “ City of Boston,” which was sold recently to 
the United States government, is intended for the expedition in 
search of Dr. Kane. She is five hundred fifty-eight tons, two 
and a half years old, is a double-decked vessel, and her frames 
are diagonally braced with heavy plates of iron. 

A letter from an officer of the Decatur, whose long trip from 
Rio to Valparaiso led to the belief that she was lost, says that the 
vessel was in the Straits of Magellan eighty-three days, with but 
ten days oo weather, the rest nothing but gales of wind, with 
torrents of rain, hail and snow. 

Lieut. Maury, who séems to be doing more than any other 
scientific man in the United States, if not in the world, for the 
practical advancement of the race, has just published a book en- 
titled the “ Physical Geography of the Sea,” which will be read 
by all classes of society. 

Professor Mapes states that nine-tenths of the oil sold as olive 
oil in this country, is manufactured in France from American lard 
oil, which is purified by sal soda. The oil thus obtained is sweet 
and pure, excellent for oiling fine machinery and for making po- 
made for the hair, and undistinguishable ' most persons from 
the olive as a table oil. 


When the spring opens the canals and the lakes, a stream of 
breadstuffs will set towards the Old World in uninterrupted flow. 
The ground sown is the most extensive ever under culture within 
our limits, and if there be no blight on our harvest, we can feed 
the nations of Europe, so far as they may need beyond their own 
production. 

In Ipswich, a few days since, Mr. A. D. Pillsbury discovered 
upon the ice, a short distance from the shore, a queer monster of 
the seal species—one of those curious animals known among fish- 
y ae as sea lions. Procuring assistance, he succeeded after a 

perate struggle, in killing and turing the creature. It 
weighed three hundred 

A Mr. Grant, who formerly lived in Portland, recently died at 
some place East. On his death-bed he stated that he left quite a 
large sum of money in the hen-house at his place of residence on 
Munjoy’s Hill, and that it would be found there. After his death, 
search was made, and the money, , discovered hidden away 
in a little old trunk, as he had ibed. ° 

In the town of West Hartford, Ct., is a family of Seldens, 
comprising eight brothers and two sisters, whose united ages are 
about eight hundred y: youngest being seventy and the 
oldest nearly ninety years of age. A few years ago, the members 
of the family met together at the old homestead, and sang the 
good old tunes which their father and mother sang ninety years 


under the bridges on the Seine. 


ago. 


Foreign Items. 


The Crystal Palace of Sydenham has proved a failure in 4 
pecuniary view. 

D’Asler, the Prussian general, and the designer of the fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein (Coblentz), has died in Berlin. 

The Crystal Palace at Munich, built for the late Exhibition, is 
ordered to be entirely emptied and converted into an exercising- 
ground for drilling and parading the troops. ; 

The railway between Alexandria and Cairo, a distance of 130 
miles, is now complete, with the exception of the three bridges on 
the two branches of the Nile and the Delta Canal. 

The Swedish Nightingale has entered into an 
appear in London, at Exeter Hall, some time in 
April. She now devotes herself to religious music. 

The Madrid Gasotte remarks that, for the first time, the Impe- 
rial Almanac of St. Perersburg, for 1855, mentions “ Queen 
Maria Isabel Luisa” among the reigning sovereigns of Europe. 

A marriage is in contemplation between the second son of 
Prince Czartorisky and the eldest daughter of Queen Maria Chris. 
ba and the Duke de Rianzares. The youthful couple will reside 


ment to 
month of 


Advices from the Crimea, dated the 14th ult., b t to Malta 
by the Arabia in sixty-three hours from Constantinople, announce 
that some thousand Russians, who accompanied the Grand Duke 
Michael to Sebastopol, had been frozen to death. 

There are now in the College of Music, at Leipzig, Germany, 
five American pupils—a young lady from Baltimore, two young 
men from New York, one from Boston, and one from Springfield. 
Goldschmidt, the husband of Jenny Lind, was a pupil at this 
college. 

A handsome monumental tablet has recently been erected by 
the sons of the late Sir Robert Peel, in the partch church of Dray- 
ton. The following is the inscription : ‘In memory of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.; to whom the people have raised 
monuments in many places. His children erect this in the place 
where his body has been buried.” 


Sands of Gold. 


-+.. One crime is everything ; two, nothing.—Deluzy. 

Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds.— Socrates. 

.... Common sense is only a modification of talent—genius is 
an exaltation of it.—Bulwer. 

.... A man cannot leave a better legacy to the world than a 
well-educated family.—Rev. 7. Scott. 

.... Go down the ladder when thou marriest a wife; go up 
when thou choosest a friend.—Hebrew. 


.... Rich and poor live in like abundance—the former in 
wealth, and the latter in hope.—Kozlay. 


.... Ata ball we see everybody ; when =o it, we see only 
one person, unless jealousy shows us two.—Deluzy. 

...+ He who would dispute, should make cautious use of the 
occasion to say things that cannot be disputed.— Goethe. 


..-» He who wishes to reap a harvest of the tears of sincerity, 
must first sow true love in his bosom.—Kozlay. 


.... Open your mouth and your purse cautiously; and your 
stock of wealth and reputation shall, at least in repute, be great.— 
Zimmerman. 

.... When the great man is laid in his grave, lies of malice 
are apt to give way to lies of adulation. Men feel his genius 
more, and his faults less.— Whipple. 

.... The greatest parts without discretion may be fatal to 
their owner; as Polyphemus, deprived of his eye, was only the 
an exposed on account of his enormous strength and stature. 
——iTume. 


...- To be prudent, honest and good, are accomplishments 
ey | higher than are those of being nice, florid and learned ; 
or all that which the world calls great, as good scholars and fine 
gentlemen.— Charron. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this popular Monthly has run 
up to an unprecedented circulation, being positively 


A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each number, being more 
than any of the $3 Magazines. and forming two volumes a year of six hundred 
pages each, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Batiou’s DoLLar Monrua_yr is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, BLOGRAPHIES, ~ 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panioén for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the , a8 below, shall receive 
the for one year; orany pecsen us sixteen subscribers shall 
receive the seventeenth copy gratis. : 

. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the (up, soccntent 
P t the test possibl t of imtel: . advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of ruz uaMMoTa 
size. for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. Ap unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can t, forming 80 
original paper. the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ** BaLLou’s PicTosiaL.” 


TERMS :;—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


per annum, for 


1 mubsoriber, One Year. .... sane 20 


Any person the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy ¢ 

One copy of Tun Fuse ce evn Union, and ene copy of PicroRial, 
$4 00 perannum. Pubi 


ished every Saturpay, by . M. 
. Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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ERS. One 


AL 


housand copies weekly), “ le of advertise- 


tly enhances the value of the PicToRtat as an 
ad —. is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed read, being regularly bound up every 

each advertisement (all ey 


on the taside "of the paper), becomes 4 
Hiser’s buSiness for years to come. 


— Fi ts 
large 
ning post- 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MaGazine, 
FOR APRIL. 


shed by Twenty. oF By Ope. w. 
NE EXPEDITION. By J.T. Hrap- 
ATED. 


ACCOUNT OF A CONSULATE. 
THE LOST SON QF ICHABOD ARMSTRONG. 
LADY BLESSINGTON AND COUNT D’ORSAY. 


SECOND BABY. 
W. M. Teackerar. 


NEWCOMES. 
Carrer LIT. Family See 
Caarrer In which fall ont. 
Caarter LIV. Has Tragical Ending. 


THE PARADISE or BACHELORS AND si TARTA- 
KUS OF MAIDS. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN’S BRIDAL. 
VAMPYRES. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Books of the Month. 
COMICALITIES, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
ILtusTRaTions.—A Hard Case.—Great Boon to the 
Public.—Spring Fashions for Ladies.—Spring Fash- 
ions for Gentlemen. 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
( Furnished by Brovre in of 
their appearance ).—Morning .—Manti 


over one hun- 


line, in 
of 


Harper's Magazine pays more money every month for 

al contributions to its pages, to American authors, 

and artists—and thus does more for the encour- 

tof American talent—than any other fwo Maga- 

in the United States. It paysa higher price for mat- 

ter which its editors consider desirable, and bays at that 

more of it than any similar periodical! in America. 

t does not to be made up wholly of Original Con- 

tributions. It aims to give the best reading. no matter 

where it may come from ; and whenever its conductors can 

procure from American authors better literary matter 

than they can find eleewhere, they get it; and ay pay 

for it which would astonish even some of the Eng- 
—New York Daily Times. 

e¢ plan keeps curiosity alive, and, with the con- 
tents of the Magazine, it will be abundantly gratified, 
each number containing as much matter as a rolume of 
Macaulay's History of England, and sold at the ridicu- 
lously low price of 25 cents.—London Times. 

The circulation of Blackwood's Magazine has never 
been lower than 7500 a month: it has been as high as 
10 000; and some numbers have been reprinted more thar 
ones. At present, the sale is not less than 9000 a month. 
The retail price of each number is sixty cents. Take the 
whole 9000 at the trade price of cents each, and the 
returns will be £750 per month. or per annum, out 
of which must be th adver- 

considered, 


yields Ids net of abou per annum. 


Tt must alten in mind, that Blackwood has been near- 
ly forty years in exist Asa trast, and to show 
how much the American Magazine readers proportionately 
ber the same class in the old country, let me state 
some of the statistics of the most popular periodical in the 
by Horper’s Magazine, four years established: One 

of its hing features te the beauty of its illustra- 


thes thin 


he The monthly expenditure to authors 
and artists is large amount, but three-fourths of 
its contents are an average of t 


we are gratified in still being able to say, 

Magazine, while it does all 
is lawful to court popularity. never descends to for 
it by ions or propensities injurious to 


, always auxiliary to tru sound 
‘ork Christian Advocate 


The Magazine may be obtained of 


Dlied st Two Dollars a year. 
JASPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
it 


old standard roved wine. be ob- 
Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


Dealer in 


] ing performances, all the curiosities, 


FURNITURE 


CARPETING. 
Hos. 1 and 2 Dock Square, 3 and 5 Union Street, 
corner of North, and 124 & 126 Hanover Street. 
A. H. ALLEN, ‘ 
WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALER IN AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Rich Parlor, Dining-Room and Chamber 


FURNITURE. 
A large assortment of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Viz., Brocatelles, Plushes. Damask, together with 
CURTAIN GOODS, LACE, MUSLIN, BANDS, Ero. 


Looking-Glasses and Plates. 
BEST SPANISH CURLED MAIR MATTRESSES. 


LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, KILN DRIED. 
The largest assortment in New England of Rich, Medium 
and Low Priced 


FURNITURE AND CARPETINGS, 
Of every style and variety, which will be sold at Tzw Pex 
OgnT. less than at any other stores in the city. 
{> Particular attention paid to packing furnitare for 
shipping. CALL AND SEE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Corner Union and North Sts., near Faneuil Hall, 
and I. 8. 
Being compelled, on t of i of busi 
open the large stores on the corner of Union and North 
Streets, and 124 and 126 Hanover Street, I am now pre- 
pared to offer, at either estabsishment, the largest and 
most select assortment of English and American Carprt- 
ing and Floor Cloths to be found in New England, at re- 
DUCED PRicEs, which cannot fail proving entirely satisfac- 
tory to the purchasers. Alro, connected with the above 
can be found the largest assortment of FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE. lm—apr 7 A. H. ALLEN. 


BARNUM'S MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


GRAND NATIONAL BABY SHOW, 
JUNE 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1855. 
TWENTY-ONE PREMIUMS, 


IN ALL, 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


For the finest babies ander | year old, the finest be- 
tween 1 and 3, and between | and 5, as well as the finest 
Twins, Tareters, Quaterns (7. ¢. four at a birth), and for 
the Farrest Caitp under 16. Thi 


BABY SHOW 


I8 OPEN TO CHILDREN FROM 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Several ladies of eminent literary and social distinction 
have conerented to act as judges on the occasion. 

Circulars, embracing all the premiama, rules, regula- 
tions, etc.. of the Show, may be had at the Museum, 
Broadway. New York. 

Admittance, as usual, including the afternoon and even- 
ete., only 25 centa. 


BROWN'S PATENT IMPROVED 
Burglars’ Light Alarm Apparatus. 


For the Protection of Persons and Prop- 
erty against Burglars and Intruders. 
This Machine, if properly adjusted at 
the side of a dgor, prevent? any person 
from entering. without giving alarm by 
ringing a bell, and at the same time light- 
ing a lamp attached to the machine. It 
can be recommended to the public as 
unrivalled in utility, for various pur- 
. All orders directed 
A. P. GRIFFING, Sole. ent, 
East Cambridge, Mass., or, General Depot, No. 6 Howard 
Street, Boston. apr7 


ALL THAT GLITTERS 
NOT GOLD. 


But those beautiful suits of CALROW & Co.'s are really 


BRILLIANTS. 


Ladies should examine the Goods to be found at this es- 
tablishment before purchasing elsewhere. They will here 
find a complete assortment of 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
at very low prices, and of the handsomest pattern. 
CALROW & Co., 


Opposite the American House. corner of Hanover and Elm 
Streets. lt apr7 


THE NEW YORK NATIONAL DEMOCRAT. 
HE only Democratic Paper published in the city. A 
Newspaper for the Family. Counting-Room and the 
Polit forty-eight columns of ae 
matter, the latest news of a political finan- 
cial and agricultural natare, foreign news, poetry, re- 
ports, ete 
Teams :-—Daily, 86 per annum; weekly, 


apr 7 


vance. All communications must be addressed to the 
subscribers. at No. 129 Nassau Street, New York. 
apr7 McINTIRE & PARSONS. Pustisaers. 


NEW MILLINERY GOODS! 
A VERY FINE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND FANCY 


STRAW BONNETS. 


ALSO, 


Lawn and Silk Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, etc, 
NOW OPENING AT 
NO. 326 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


N. ¥. BRINTNALL. 
ape 7 


“YOUNG FOLKS’ GLEE BOOK.” 
MIS work contains nearly one bundred 
SONGS; also, many GEMS FROM THE GE 
for first and second Sopranos, Tenor and Base 
voices. Several large editions have been disposed of, and 
the demand is rapidly increasing. Wherever it is known, 
it is highly valued, and every one who appreciates os 
music procures a capy of this admirable collection. 
would be useless to enumerate any of af eo 
are so excellently adapted to the tastes and wants of 


he Glee Clubs and Social Circles. 


; Berry & Gordon, New York ; 
; Curtiss 


G, WATCHES. 


H. B. STANWOOD & Co. 
OFFER FOR SALE. AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


One of the largest assortments of GOOD WATCHES to be 
found in the city, which they trrorr direct from the 
manafacturers in London, Liverpool, Geneva, ete., com- 
prising many entirely new styles. Also, 


DIAMOND, MOSAIC AND GOLD JEWELRY, 
SILVER WARE, 
GAS FIXTURES AND FANCY GOODS, 
Of every description. 
EL. B. STANWOOD & CO., 
263 WASHINGTON STREET, 
apr7 (9 doors below Winter St.) 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. STOWE. 
THE MAY-FLOWER, 


AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Memories of 
Foreign Lands,” 
In one vol., 12mo., nearly 500 wee Price, $1 25. 
With a steel oasis title, and a splendid portrait from 
the pi y Rich d, the celebrated English artist. 


This volume contains many of the early productions of 
Mrs. Stowe, now out of print, as well as some of her later 
efforte. Many of these are stories of New England life, 
and will be found to contain in full measure the aptness 
of epithet. and the mingled humor and pathos for which 
the author is so much admired. 

The sons and daughters of New England, wherever they 
are scattered, will recognize with delight the homely yet 
touching fidelity of these sketches. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 7TH. 
(” Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
- 13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. apr7 


SPRING DRY GOODS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
NEW SHAWLS, NEW SILKS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Linens, Housekeeping Goods, Domestics, etc. 


GEO. W. WARREN & Co., 
Invite attention to their LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK of 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
STAPLE AND FANCY GOODS. 

Wholesale buyers will find here styles of Goods which 
will give satisfaction to their customers, and at 
VERY LOW PRICES, 
for cash or short paper. 


WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
apr 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“ T speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

A BOMB-SHELL INTO POPERY. 
THE NEW ROMISH DOGMA OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION: 

—or,— 
TRIAL OF THE CHURCH OF ROME BEFORE A JURY 
OF ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


On a charge of imposing on the consciences of Christian 
people a yoke which neither we nor our forefathers were 
able to bear. By the Rev. Epwarp Maouire, Incumbent 
of Muskemoor. Price 25 cents. — must be sent to 
the publisher, MAG AGNOS, 
No. 2 Astor House, Fh New York. 
ane sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of the 
price. apr7 


D. B. GULICE, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
NO. 191 WASHINGTON STREET, 
[Entrance on Norfolk Avenue, ] 
BOSTON. 


N. D. COTTON, 
NO. 7 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
DEALER IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 

ENGRAVINGS, 

HAS ON HAND A GREAT VARIETY OF fHe MOST 
ESSENTIAL REQUISITES 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, ARTISTS, AND AMATEURS IN 


GRECIAN AND OIL PAINTING, 
COLOR, OR PENCIL DRAWING. 
mar 


tf—apr7 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 


=e. 


T is now conceded by com t judgee that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand uUyRiIvaLLep. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being ¢/-rated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string. increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the. qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a besutifal exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 
NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar 24 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. 
75,000 THE FIRST YEAR! 
THE CHARMING STORY OF 


UNCLE TRUE AND LITTLE GERTY. 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK EVER PUB- 
LISHED, EXCEPTING ‘“‘UNCLE TOM.” 

What number will in time be sold, no one can prediet, 

the demand is stil! so great. 

The last number of ‘-The New Englander” contains 
the following graphic notice : 

‘* The story of Gerty and Uncle True. contained in the 
first fifteen chapters, will always make the book a favor- 
ite. Many a mother will read to hegJittle ones the story 
of the old-fashioned lamplighter, whom they never see, 
but whose mysterious appearance children used to watch, 
as with torch and ladder he appeared in the gathering 
darkness, and slowly climbed one post after another, 
lighting up the dim oil lamps through the street. until he 
disappeared at the farthest corner.” 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

117 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 
mar 24 Bt 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
FRESH ARRIVAL OF NEW GOODS 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 
ELI BALDWIN 


Has just received per recent steamers, and from New 
York, a Large and Elegant Assortment of 


RICH EMBROIDERIES AND LACE GOODS, 
Consisting of all the Standard Styles, as well as the 
LATEST NOVELTIES. The Stock being far more com- 
plete than at any previous time. and having increased ad- 
vantages for displaying the same, purchasers cannot fail 
of making a satisfactory selection. Wholesale purchasers 
will find a large stock in reserve, which will be sold on 
favorable terms. Please remember, 

373 WASHINGTON STREET, 
First Store south of the Adams House. eop3t mar 24 


JACOBS & DEANE, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
NO. 21 COURT STREET, BOSTON, 

FFER for inspection a large and carefully selected 
Stock of FINE GOODS, to which they are daily add- 

ing. of the newest and most beautiful styles, of both For- 
eign and AMERICAN manufacture. Gentlemen leaving 
with them their orders, may be assured of having superb 
style garments. Also, Reapy-Mape GaRMeENTs in style, 
and of material equal to the best custom-made clothing. 


FURNISHING IN VARIETY. 


mar 31 


[A Letter from a Sea Captain. ] 
Boston, March 7. 1854. 

Messrs. Reppine & Co. :—Allow me, in a few words, to 
express my surprise, as well as my gratification, at a re- 
cent cure effected by your valuable Salve. While loading 
at Cuba, for my return voyage, I had the misfortune to 
crush my ankle between two hogsheads of sugar. The 
bruise proved severe, although the skin was not broken, 
and after being a few days at sea I could scarcely waik. 
The curcalls of my medicine chest were unavailing; mv 
leg was very bad, and was painful. ‘‘ Try Russia Salve,” 
says my mate. I did so, and to my surprise (there being 
no flesh wound), after using it two days, the swelling went 
down; the pain ceased. and by continuing the use of it, 
my ankle is now well. The above I consider a remarkable 
case, as there was no rupture of the skin whatever. Now, 
to the efficacy of your Salve in cases like mine, there can 
be no equal produced, and I take pleasure alike in recom- 
mending it to all persons for all uses, and in subscribing 


myself, yours truly, 
lt ALLEN B. SNOW. 


A. WHEELER & Co., 

MANUPACTURERS OF THE ONLY 
GENUINE FLORENCE WHITE, 
IMPERIAL WEAKING BODY VARNISH, 
ENGLISH BLACK ENAMEL LEATHER VARNISH, 
WHITE COACH BODY VARNISH, 
SUPERIOR POLISHING VARNISH. 
EXTRA LIGHT FLOWING VARNISH, 
FLORENCE WHITE LIQUID, 
WHITE ZINC DRIER, 
ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 

mar 17 73 Uston Sr., Boston, Mass. 


SEND POR ONE COPY. 
Single Copies of “Sears’ Great Work on Russia,” 
THE MOST ELEGANT AND USEFUL VOLUME OF THE YEAR, 
NSISTING of 700 large octavo pages, embellished 
with about 200 Engravings, and Maps of European 
and Asiatic Russia, elegantly and substantially bound, 
will be carefully enveloped in stout paper. and forwarded, 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, to any post-office, on the re- 
ceipt of the established retail price— Taree DoLiars. 
> AGENTS WANTED in every part of the country to 
sell New and Popular Picroaiat Works. Address (post- 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
mar 31 4t 181 William Street, New York. 


If YOU WANT TEETH INSERTED, 
Go TO D 


R. CUMMINGS, 
No, 25 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr 


MODEL MELODEONS! 


HESE Metopeons are recommended as superior to ail 
others by the best musicians and organists in the coun- 
try. Prices—60, $75, 3100. $120, $135, $150 and $175. 
crc ireulars containing a full description of the ** Mop- 
EL Metopeons,” wil! be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the undersigned, manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


mar 24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charies, Boston 


PRINCE & CO."S UNRIVALLED MELODEONS. 
IVE OCTAVES. at $75. Warranted for two years, 
F and recommended by Lowell Mason, George 
Silas Bancroft, and a host of our best musicians. 
EO. P. REED & Co., 
Wholesale and retail dealers. eopat mar 24 
THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Bogie’s American Etecraic 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age. and Boezsz’s Hzse- 
arona, or, Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the compiexion. These articles are all warranted 
ag the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 

, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York ; 
x Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada ; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St, 
London; J. Wooiley, Manchester, England. and chemists 
and perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


RINTING INK of all grades and colors frem the 


WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK, 
te applicants. apr7 


ted Penix Manuracrory of WM. F. PROUT, 
New York, for sale by Jouy K. Rogsrs & Co., Agents, at 
the BOSTON TY PE FOUNDRY, Sparing Lanz. 

This ink is constantly used on the Picroriat and Frage. 


are referred to its pages as specimens of 
lam jan 6 


and pureb 
its color and quality 


© 
ALSERT W LADD& Co 
t 
éttisements mu 
3 
| | 
— ; 
se. together with the letter-press, are eiec 
typed, thus securing a fac-simile of the whole, no matter — — 
how extensive the number printed. The actual circula- 5 
tion is 130,000 a month, of which, within a week after | 2 
“ Magazine Day.” about 120,000 are cleared away to all | 
Teaders to each number, it would appear that Harper's = — 
eparine supplies literary instruction and entertainment 
to 1,040,000 readers.— From ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiana,”’ edit- 
ed by Dr. MACKENZIE. | 
| 
| | 
Sepals or social order. surely subject of erat 
ulation to every Christian man, that, at ® time when num Twenty ies for $2). or ten copies for #12 50. 
considerable portion of the press is diligently engaged in the dress ’ 
Spreading broadcast over our country works of infidel ten- | 
deney, and most insidious attacks on religion and morals, | 
! supplanting the very principles on which the social com- . 
pact and social obligation are based, that a work of such = — : 
extensive circulation as Harper's Magazine should take 
religious 
morality. 
= 
your, Or TWENTY-FIVE CENTS & Number. e Semu- 
Annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, 
ave sold at Two each, and Muslin Covers are 
farnished to those who wish to have their back Numbers 
uniformly bound, at Twaxtr-Five CExTs each. Nine Vol- 
) umes are now ready. bound. 
The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gue. 
t ‘ously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal 
with them for circulating the Magazine. : 
¥ Will also supply Clubs. of two persons at Five Dollars : 
P- 
i | 
| 
4 
4 HEIDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 
CHARLES HEIDSIECK” CHAMPAGNE, 
C Which is gaining a rapid popularity throughout the | 
0 . 
0 
0 
OLIVER DITSON, Boston 
J. B. Gould, 
sollers generally. apr7 
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1 For description, see page 219.) 
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